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Knowledge is Power 


The amateur photographer should know all about 


Cyko Paper 


whether he makes nis own prints or has them made by a pro- 
fessional finisher. 


He should take no excuse for a dull, flat, lifeless print on the 
ground that the film is too thin, 


CYKO CONTRAST (Blue Label) takes care of that defect. 
Nor should he be satisfied with a harsh, black-and-white print if 





the film negative is hard, for CYKO SOFT (Red Label) is there 


to produce soft gradations. 


A well timed, perfectly balanced negative should be put on 
NORMAL CYKO (Yellow Label). 


The finisher is interested in the work of the amateur who enows. 


Ansco Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Pxorto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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A German Practitioner: A. Gottheil of Danzig 


SIDNEY ALLAN 


OCALISM, which was so characteristic 

of the art of Holland, has a charm and 
| 4 verity of its own. The Gottheil prints 
that are shown on these pages have this peculiar 
flavor. They are typical of the place where 
they were made. Comparatively few travelers 
stray to the coast-towns of the Baltic Sea. Life 
out there is still running on simple lines and 
knows but little of the cosmopolitan polish of 
Berlin, of Dresden and of Munich. And the 
photographer who is true to his mission, i.e., 
faithful, straightforward character-interpreta- 
tion, involuntarily reflects in his portraiture 
those provincial or bourgeois traits that are 
peculiar to the town he lives in. 

And so we see before us pictures of a pleas- 
ant matron in a simple dress with the habitual 
shawl and some knitting-needles in her hand, 
of the clerks of some commission-house in 
lively discussion, and a suburban home and 
garden typical of North Germany. Anybody 
who has ever visited these districts will appre- 
ciate the unpretentious naturalism of these 
delineations. Gottheil is as masterly in his 
technique as in his interpretation; but he does 
not think it necessary to transport his sitters 
into distant worlds of beauty. What he sees 
about him seems beautiful enough. It is por- 
traiture without the note of fastidiousness in it. 
There are no attempts at special drapery-effects, 
curious lighting-schemes and imaginative back- 
grounds. He does not search for an Oriental 
touch in a woman’s beauty and, after discover- 
ing it, try to accentuate it by some Eastern 
stuff and a background that echoes the same 
note. It would not be appreciated in the local- 
ity where he lives. 

No doubt every portraitist is somewhat of a 
poet. Much of the highbred dignity in the 
portraits of a Van Dyck or a Gainsborough 
may have existed only in the imagination of 
the artist; but they would not be considered 
good portraits unless they contained some of 


the traits of the people they depicted. Van 
Dyck in his portraiture seldom descended be- 
low a nobleman; but whenever he painted a 
burgher, he did not depict him with the noble, 
courtly air of a count or lord. He made him 
look just a little bit less elegant. 

Every personality has its pictorial limitations, 
and will look more convincing when it is de- 
picted within these limitations. The German 
portrait-school is very much given to serious 
characterization, and Gottheil has obtained a 
quiet, clarified mastery over expression and re- 
fined beauty of tone. ; 

His picture of the lady before the oval mirror 
and that of the young violinist show that he is 
equally at home in light and dark tonalities. 
They are both interpretations of characteristic 
attitudes rather than legitimate likenesses. This 
is the only concession he makes to pictorialism. 
When the subject permits, he may indulge occa- 
sionally in picture-making. The detail in both 
these pictures is remarkably clear and precise. 
The figures look posed, they do not give the im- 
pression of instantaneousness ; but they are free 
from any discordant feature. The line-work 
and spacing are, if not exceptional, at least 
without any false note to them. If the dress of 
the lady before the mirror were a trifle longer, 
she would look more elegant; but no doubt she 
was of rather short stature, so it meant either 
to sacrifice truthfulness to added distinction or 
vice versa. The decision in this matter depends 
on the sitter as much as on the portraitist. 
Judicious flattery generally is not disliked ; but 
if it does not conform with the settled views of 
the interpreter, it would be unwise to prac- 
tise it. 

Gottheil seems to be an exponent of unmiti- 
gated frankness and sincerity. He delineates 
with a charming simplicity and directness. The 
portrait of the matron with the shawl is ren- 
dered without the slightest touch of affectation; 
it may be called sober and prosaic, yet all the 
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A NEW PIECE 


detail is handled with care and interest, and 
the head dominates the picture-area in a con- 
vincing manner. A good portrait does not 
necessarily need to contain anything particularly 
skilful or striking. An interesting and indi- 
vidual feature of Gottheil’s work is the han- 
dling of out-of-door background, in which the 
sitter becomes an element in an intimate little 
composition like the sunlit breakfast-scene in 
the garden; and the environment, surroundings 
and belongings express the personality not less 
clearly than the face and figure. 

The group of clerks shows the versatility in 
the treatment of this practitioner. It reveals a 
rare mastery of composition. A group of four 
is, at all times, a difficult proposition ; but it has 
been solved in this instance in an animated and 
well-balanced arrangement. The placing of the 





A. GOTTHEIL 


figures is controlled by a real motif, an incident 
such as may occur at any moment in the office 
of a business-house. The head-clerk is arguing 
about some document, a record or account ; he 
addresses the one clerk in particular, and the 
others are interested in the proceedings. A 
group always needs some decided point of inter- 
est, and if it can be made to look natural, it 
is doubly convincing. The facial expression in 
all four figures is excellent, and the attitude of 
the bodies perfectly at ease. The three figures 
to the left are connected by the half-circular 
line of the heads and the sheet of paper, 
whereas the fourth is in proper relation with 
the others, not merely by the glance of interest 
and the position of the head, which continues 
the “head” line, but by the linen coats. The 
light shades of these two coats balance per- 
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FINISHING-TOUCHES A. GUTTHEIL 


fectly the middle-tint planes of the heads, the 
striped trousers, the bulky mass of the dark 
coats and the background. It is an exceptional 
piece of work, and a valuable lesson to all group- 
photographers and home-portraitists. 

Gottheil is unquestionably a man to be reck- 
oned with in the photographic world. Whatever 
his future development may be, it will be in- 
teresting and sound —sound by reason of the 


solidity of his artistic foundation, and interest- 
ing in virtue of his alert and versatile artistic 
individuality. 
“< 

AN occasional excursion into portraiture by 
a landscape-worker, or into genre by a portrait- 
ist, will result in a fresher viewpoint. — Paul 
Lewis Anderson in “ Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography.” 
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Lantern-Slides in Natural Colors 


Part I— The Autochrome Process 


WILLIAM H. SPILLER 


T the present time considerable inter- 
A est is being manifested in this country 

in true color-photography — not color- 
values only, but real colors on glass positives or 
transparencies for viewing in the hand or by 
projection in the optical lantern. 

Of the three principal methods in use, the first 
really practical, successful methods were the 
Autochrome of Lumiétre and the Dioptichrome 
of Dufay, with which a large number of work- 
ers have had practical experience. Both of 
these color-systems theoretically are somewhat 
similar. 

The principle of the Autochrome plate and 
its chemical manipulation have been described 
several times in previous issues of PHoTto-ERA 
and should be well understood by its readers. 


How to Make an Autochrome Lantern-Slide 


It is not particularly difficult to make natural- 
color lantern-slides if one is careful, and even a 
beginner in color-photography will frequently 
make a splendid example at his first trial. The 
reader having only an ordinary plate-camera 
fitted with a view-lens or rapid rectilinear should 
not be deterred, and even those owners of a 
Premo or a Kodak, each of which is fitted with 
a plate-back, may enjoy the fascinating work 
and take just as much pleasure as the advanced 
worker who is using an expensive anastigmat 
lens in a Graflex camera. 

The plateholder should be fitted with kits to 
take a standard 314 x 4 plate, which is lantern- 
slide size. In plateholders having springs in 
the back to press the plate forward into regis- 
ter, these springs should press very lightly, other- 
wise injury will be done to the delicate surface 
of the Autochrome plate, which is placed into 
the holder glass-side outwards. It is advisable 
to leave the black cardboard, which accompanies 
every Autochrome, in place against the film-side 
of the plate, as this protects the surface very 
nicely while in the holders. 


Exposure 


In order to obtain perfect results in the com- 
pleted lantern-slide, the exposure must be very 
accurately timed, and with all systems of color- 
work a meter to determine the actinic value of 


the light is an absolute necessity ; therefore, the 
writer has not furnished approximate exposures. 
The well-known meters on the market are the 
Heyde, Watkins and the Wynne, the two latter 
requiring a small piece of sensitive paper which 
changes color under the light-action and is com- 
pared with a standard tint beside it on the face 
of the meter. The Autochrome plate-speed, 
including the filter in position on the lens, is 
given by the manufacturers as Watkins 3 and 
Wynne 11. 

The actual length of time in the exposure 
of an Autochrome will extend from a fraction 
of one second to several seconds, depending 
upon the character of the object, intensity of 
the light and the size of the opening of the lens- 
diaphragm. The Wynne meter takes into ac- 
count all these factors with one setting of the 
dial, and, no matter what section of the country 
or altitude of the place where used, the indica- 
tions will be found perfectly accurate. 

The worker should not attempt to take dis- 
tant views, as in general these are not satisfac- 
tory, and it is much better to confine all efforts 
to near views having some definite object of 
prominence, around which may be allowed lesser 
objects artistically arranged by proper position 
of the camera so as to make of the whole an 
attractive lantern-slide study. 


Development 


The makers of these plates furnish a very 
complete set of directions pertaining to develop- 
ment; but the writer has preferred to work out 
a simple method for this article which may 
prove of value to the beginner in the process. 
The developer used is dianol, or amidol, each 
giving similar results if mixed in accordance 
with this formula. Both of these agents use 
sodium sulphite only as an accelerator, and this 
is of great value in a warm climate, as sodium 
sulphite does not have any decided destructive 
or softening-action upon the sensitive film as 
experienced with alkaline developers containing 
carbonates or caustic alkalis. 

Balagny, in Europe, first advocated the use 
of an acid-amidol developer, and later E. J. 
Wall, in this country, gave considerable study 
and approval to the use of this chemical for 
Autochrome-development. 
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Single-Solution Developer 


oo, Se ee ene 10 ounces 284 C.c. 
Sodium sulphite, anhy- 

See 120 grains 7.73 grams 
Acid-sodium bisul- 

phite, commercial 

coe, aa 4 drams 14 ee. 
Potassium bromide ........ 5 grains 32 gram 
MII ooo csicecvossecnicv'vsies 30 grains 1.9 grams 


The developing-solution should be carefully 
filtered through two thicknesses of filter-paper 
and used full strength at a temperature of 65 
degrees F. In working with Autochrome plates 
every solution must be filtered and then there 
will be practically no complaint arising from 
spots on the finished slide. Place the plate in 
the tray and by the aid of a very faint light, 
through Lumiére Virida papers, pour on quickly 
the developing-solution and immediately cover 
or remove the tray from the yellow-green de- 
veloping-light. If, from a desire to watch 
development, the worker allows the developing- 
light to shine from time to time, it should be 
only for a fraction of a second. Continue de- 
velopment for precisely four minutes. If this 
time is exceeded, the resultant slide will be thin, 
owing to the large amount of silver reduced by 
prolonged development; if the time is cut short 
of that stated, the slide will be dense, as there 
will not be sufficient silver reduced to restrain 
the light-action during reversal, also there will 
be left a larger amount of sensitive silver-bromide 
than is required to produce the proper density 
of the positive image. For those workers who 
desire to use a ruby-light, the plate before de- 
velopment may be placed for two minutes in 
total darkness in the desensitizing-solution : 


nr 314 ounces 100 c.e. 
Potassium bromide........... 15 grains 1 gram 
Potassium metabisulphite 5 grains .32 gram 
Acid-sodium bisulphite, 

commercial solution ...... 16 dram 2 ce 


To make the acid-bisulphite solution, take 


| EE anne 
Sodium sulphite ................ 
C. P. sulphuric acid 


lounce 28 _ e.c. 
240 grains 15.57 grams 
aero 84 minims 5 e.e. 

After desensitizing, rinse the plate for not 
more than ten seconds with clear water at 65 
degrees in the tray before pouring on the de- 
veloper. At the expiration of four minutes 


quickly pour off the developer and rinse the 
plate in the tray with four changes of clear 
water at 65 degrees flowed on in about 3-ounce 
portions, allowing each amount of water to re- 
main not over four or five seconds. 








Reversing 


Have ready the following solution, which is 
to be poured on to the plate in the tray immedi- 
ately after the last wash-water is thrown out. 
This solution dissolves the reduced silver, form- 
ing the negative image produced by the previous 
development. The tray and plate should now 
be brought out into daylight or placed under a 
strong artificial light, and the plate will be seen 
to clear, this action being completed in about 
five minutes. 


Reversing-Solution 
ne ET ETe 8 ounces 224 c.c. 
Potassium bichromate....... 8 grains .5 gram 
Chrome alum....................- 30 grains 2 grams 
C. P. sulphurie acid........... 50 minims 2 ce. 


Filter this solution through two pieces of 
filter-paper and use at a temperature of 65 
degrees. 

After reversing, the plate should be washed in 
five or six changes of clear water at 65 degrees, 
in the same manner as advised following the first 
development, only extending the time of each 
rinse to ten seconds. 

The second development and production of 
the positive image is now proceeded with by 
pouring on in daylight the used developer 
saved from the first development when making 
the negative. This last development is carried 
out in daylight or ordinary light of the room 
and requires practically the same length of 
time as the first development. As soon as this 
operation is completed, rinse the plate as pre- 
viously described in six changes of water for 
ten seconds each, and put into an ordinary 
lantern-slide or negative-rack to dry. After 
drying, the slide should be varnished by flowing 
over it any good negative-varnish which is free 
from alcohol, or the varnish may be obtained 
from the Lumitre Company. To protect the 
slide further, it must be bound up with a cover- 
glass the same as any lantern-slide. 

The reader should take particular notice that 
at no time after removing the plate from the 
holder and entering the solutions has the plate 
been touched with the hands, also all solutions 
have been filtered carefully through paper, and 
used at a constant temperature of 65 degrees. 
If the plate is treated as described, those work- 
ers living where the air is warm and balmy 
will have equal success with those readers in the 
extreme North where the temperature of water 
is like that of melting ice. 


( To be continued) 





IN THE GOOD OLD WINTER-TIME 





C. E. KELSEY 


Winter-Landscapes 


FREDERICK F. AMES, JR. 


ATISFACTORY winter-landscapes are no 
more difficult to produce than ordinary 
summer-landscapes when once the few 

underlying principles are understood. 

Thousands upon thousands of amateurs set 
aside their cameras for the winter, largely, I 
think, because they imagine that one must be a 
master technician to obtain such examples of 
winter-photography as appear from time to time 
in PHoto-Era. 

Quite naturally they are good examples of 
such work, but they are much less difficult to 
attain than they appear. The success achieved 
by some of the specialists is not so much a 
matter of technical excellence as of individuality. 

In this article I will attempt to treat little 
other than the technical side, and even that is 
subject so much to individuality that the fol- 
lowing suggestions are intended primarily to 


start one upon this work. After having ob- 
tained a foothold, the fascination of the new 
work will encourage experiments and the adop- 
tion of a method of working and style more or 
less individual. 

So much has been written upon the subject 
of winter-landscapes that it seems as if there 
was little or nothing left to say, and I would 
not run the risk to bore the reader further upon 
the subject did I not feel that some of my ideas 
are so radically different from the accepted 
theories as possibly to be worthy of testing. 

Even when working with an orthochromatic 
plate and ray-filter, many contend that, as 
the white snow acts as a powerful reflector, the 
exposure that would be given when making the 
same view in summer, and even at the same 
time of day, must be cut absolutely in half 
when making the view with snow on the ground. 
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For instance, if one were using the same 
make and speed of plate and aperture of lens 
as had been used to take the identical view in 
the months of July or August, and the exposure 
used then had been 150 second, under like con- 
ditions, but in January or February, the expo- 
sure would necessarily be 499 second. At first 
thought that sounds feasible enough, but if one 
will stop and consult a reliable exposure-chart 
that gives the light-values for the different 
months of the year, it will not take very long to 
see that the intensity, or actinic value of the 
light, is very much stronger during the months 
of July and August than it is in either January 
or February. Furthermore, it stands to reason 
that the reflected light from the snow cannot 
possess as much strength as the direct light 
itself. There is another point that some do not 
seem to take into due consideration, namely, 
that the average winter-view is seen to the best 
advantage early in the morning or late in the 
afternoon when the sun casts long shadows. In 
the winter-months this would be before 8.30 or 
9 a.m. and after 2.30 p.m. As a rule, during 
the winter-months, the sun throws rather a 
yellowish light at these hours, and that one 
point alone, even when using an orthochromatic 
plate without a ray-screen, necessarily lengthens 
the exposure from two to five times what would 
be required in summer. 

In the matter of development, I would advise 
keeping the plates just as thin as possible, just 
so that they will have sufficient printing-density 
for a normal gaslight paper. There is nothing 
to excel weak tank-development as a certain 
means to produce just the style of a negative 
that I mean, and if one gives to a winter-land- 
scape approximately the same exposure as to 
obtain a fully-timed negative of the same view 
in summer, a negative will be the result that, 
while not particularly pretty to look at, will pos- 
sess all of the delicate shadings in the snow. It 
is not necessary, as many suppose, to carry the 
development of a winter-landscape farther than 
you would a summer-landscape in order to 
obtain a clean white snow, as after a negative 
once reaches the normal stage any forcing tends 
only to block the detail in the highlights, and 
makes resort to an exceedingly soft-working 
paper an absolute necessity. It is often, in- 
deed, in ordinary work, that a contrast or soft 
paper is truly “a friend in need,” but there 
is little doubt that a print on normal paper 
from a normal negative will give the truest 
reproduction of nature. A  winter-landscape, 
when taken in bright sunlight, fairly sparkles, 
and when printed upon soft paper practically all 
of its beauty is lost, as the results are generally 


more or less lifeless and entirely devoid of that 
sparkle. Even provided that the exposure had 
been anywhere near correct, developing the 
negative until the highlights were quite opaque 
would cause the loss of sparkle and flatness 
referred to. 

Never attempt to develop a plate that has 
become chilled, as the resulting negative would 
be a hopeless printer in nine cases out of ten. 
After bringing in a batch of plates from the 
cold, allow them to assume the temperature of 
the room before developing. I have found it 
an excellent plan to keep my loaded holders 
wrapped in a blanket or something else that will 
keep out the cold, and immediately after mak- 
ing an exposure to return the holder to the 
cover as quickly as may be. This method is 
hardly practicable for an all-day tramp, but will 
do first rate for a few hours. 

Now that we have discussed exposure and de- 
velopment, perhaps a few simple working-hints 
may be of some advantage to one who has had 
little or no experience in winter-photography. 
Winter-landscapes are by no means so disap- 
pointing as summer-views, as very often one is 
led to take the latter simply by the attractive 
masses of color upon the ground-glass or finder 
and, when reduced to black and white in the 
resulting print, lose nearly all of their charm 
unless supported by an excellent composition 
and good gradation. This absence of color 
simplifies to a great extent the photographing 
of winter-scenes and, as a rule, gives a better 
reproduction of nature. 

The matter of subjects must be of your own 
selection and if you keep your eyes open, you 
will undoubtedly find no end of them. Whether 
you live in a city or in the country, early in the 
morning after a heavy hoar-frost take a little 
tramp either in some park or through the fields. 
There is small doubt but you will be well re- 
paid for it. Good frost-pictures are rather a 
rarity,as but few seem to realize the possibilities 
to obtain most unusual effects that are put within 
their reach by Jack Frost. 

Perhaps one of the rarest and most beautiful 
effects is after a so-called “ice-storm,” when 
everything is covered with a glistening coat of 
ice that reflects the sunlight in dazzling rays 
of splendor. Such a scene contains more diffi- 
culties than attend the taking of an ordinary 
snow-covered landscape, but a double-coated or- 
thochromatic plate will avoid halation success- 
fully and take care of any reasonable variation 
from the correct exposure. 

No special camera is required for this work, 
and be it an elaborate outfit equipped with an 
high-speed anastigmat, or the simplest of home- 
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made pinhole-cameras, the matter of artistic re- 
sults depends upon “the man behind the gun.” 
When the camera is taken from the heated 
house out into the cold, moisture will gather 
upon the lens, and were an exposure to be made 
with it in this condition, the results obtained 
would be fuzzier than even the wildest extremist 
could possibly desire, and there would be great 
underexposure. After the lens assumes the ap- 
proximate temperature of the air, the moisture 
will evaporate, but it may be desirable to wipe 
it off two or three times to facilitate this. 

In some manner or other, the lens should be 
shielded from the reflection cast by the snow, or 
from any other strong light that strikes its sur- 
face. If this precaution is not taken, fogging 
is often the result, and in the case of a plate- 
camera this may be observed readily by the 
difficulty experienced in seeing the image 
clearly enough upon the ground-glass to obtain 
an accurate focus. Very often it is possible to 
shield the lens successfully by means of a plate- 
holder-slide, your cap or even your hand, but it 
is a far wiser precaution either to buy a lens- 
cone or to make one of black paper, or even 
better of cardboard painted a flat black. 

It should be some three or four inches long, 
and sufficiently wide at the mouth not to ob- 
struct the view of the lens. With the use of 
such a cone, the results are bound to be clear, 
and focusing with a plate-camera is greatly 
simplified. 

A light ray-filter should be used that requires 
about three times longer exposure, and a very 
satisfactory one may be procured from any 
dealer in supplies for fifty cents to two dollars, 
depending upon the size of the lens that it is to 
fit. In ordering a ray-filter, it is wise to get it 
slightly larger than is actually required to fit 
over the lens, as the little arms may be con- 
siderably bent in, and then in the event of ever 
buying a larger outfit, the original filter will 
probably fit the lens. 

For the best results, orthochromatic plates, in 
conjunction with the ray-filter, are essential and 
as a rule cost little or no more than ordinary 
plates. 

It is, however, not a bad plan to get double- 
coated (non-halation) plates, as unless great 
care is exercised not to photograph against the 
light, the results are quite likely to be very dis- 
couraging. There are now so many brands of 
dependable plates upon the market that it is 
not necessary, nor is it hardly possible, to recom- 
mend any one brand. Your best safeguard is 
to buy of a reliable dealer. 

For those who have film-cameras no change 
whatever is necessary, as practically all of the 








modern films are orthochromatic. This does 
not mean that a ray-filter should not be used, as 
it is, indeed, but seldom that the full beauty of 
snow can be rendered without its use. There 
are, of course, times late in the afternoon when 
the light is particularly yellow and the ray-filter 
need not be used, but the exposure required 
would be approximately the same as if taken a 
little earlier in the day with the filter. The 
reason for this is that yellow light does not 
have a very powerful effect upon the film or 
plate, and therefore requires a longer exposure- 
time in which to act. 

For one not well acquainted with photography, 
recourse had better be had to some reliable guide 
or meter. A very thorough, simple and satis- 
factory exposure-guide appears in every issue 
of Puoro-Era, and if correctly followed will 
give any one a sound basis from which to vary 
the exposure to suit personal taste or method of 
working. 

I mentioned weak tank-development as being 
particularly suited to the style of work advo- 
cated. Every man has his own pet developer, 
and he will tell you that there is nothing to beat 
“so and so,” and here again it is altogether 
a matter of personal taste, and a most important 
factor in producing work that has individuality. 
With almost any developer the best chemical 
action takes place at about 65 degrees F., 
and for tank-development I use Citol at as 
near that temperature as can be maintained, 
making up a solution of one to one hundred parts 
of water. The time required with practically 
every brand of rapid orthochromatic plate does 
not vary perceptibly, and twenty minutes’ de- 
velopment at the above-mentioned temperature 
will give just the style of negative best suited 
to a normal-working paper, provided, of course, 
that the exposure has been anywhere near cor- 
rect. In the matter of latitude in exposure, 
double-coated orthochromatic plates are unsur- 
passed, and this, coupled with the additional 
latitude that tank-development will allow, make 
errors practically impossible. 

In conclusion, bear in mind that the prettiest- 
appearing negatives do not always yield the 
prettiest prints, and do not be discouraged if 
the negatives appear very flat and thin, but give 
them a fair test upon any normal-working paper 
with which you are well acquainted, and then 
judge of the result for yourself; and as the 
motto that they taught us in school goes, “If at 
first you don’t succeed, try, try, try again.” 


= 


ArT is an embracing of clouds. — J. Barbey 
@ Aurevilly. 
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A Parabolic Reflecting- and Enlarging-Lamp 


F. A. FAHRENWALD 


HE application of the parabolic reflect- 

ing-surface to the construction of auto- 

mobile and locomotive headlights is 

very common. The writer has applied this 

same principle to the construction of a lamp 
for printing- and enlarging-purposes. 

The definition of a parabolic curve for this 
purpose may be stated as a curve which, at 
every point, reflects a beam of light, originating 
at a point within, known as the focus, in a di- 
rection parallel to the axis of the curve. Dotted 
lines of Fig. 4 illustrate this. Its equation 
may be written W? = 4 fd, where W equals 
one-half the desired width of the top of the 
lamp, d equals the depth, and f equals the dis- 
tance of the focus F from the bottom of the 
box. 

The lamp consists essentially of (1) an old 
printing-frame for the top or face of the lamp 
(the original back of 
the frame to be used 
as a cover when print- 
ing); (2) two ends cut 
out of 1-inch pine 
board, according to 
paper pattern (see Fig. 
4); (3) a sheet of 
bright tin, as wide as 
the length of the print- 
ing-frame, for a_ re- 
flecting- surface, and 
(4) a suitable source 
of light. The “ bot- 
tom ” and “ sides ” of 
the lamp are formed 


by the above reflector. FIG. 1. 





FIG. 2. 
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THE LAMP PARTLY CONSTRUCTED 


THE FINISHRD LAMP READY FOR USE 


At the point F of each end, holes are bored and 
a suitable arrangement made for attachment of 
the source of light. One of the long cylindri- 
eal electric bulbs with a single axial filament 
should be just the thing for this ; but, none such 
being available, the writer used two 40-watt 
electric bulbs, placed as indicated. Of course, 
when these are used, the source of light is not 
concentrated exactly at the focus, but the slight 
diffusion thus caused is not noticeable on the 
opal-glass screen. 

Fig. | shows the lamp in process of con- 
struction. A-A are the ends made of 14-inch 
pine and are cut according to the pattern-curve 
(Fig. 4). B shows the printing-frame serving 
as the top or face of the lamp. 

C is a sheet of opal-glass into which the light 
from the reflector is thrown, giving a very even 
intensely-illuminated surface. 

D is a small electric 
bulb, covered with 
post-office paper, and 
used as a safe-light 
when needed. 

Small fasteners to 
fit into those on the 
back of the camera 
are marked E. 

Two 40-watt bulbs 
are marked F. 

G is a small dap, 
cut in the side of the 
printing-frame and 
provided with spring- 
clips for holding a neg- 
ative or cover-glass. 





FIG. 3. 


SET UP FOR PRINTING 
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FIG. 4. SHOWING THE PARABOLIC CURVE 


H is the reflecting-surface bent only halfway 
around. This is to be fastened to the side of 
the printing-frame and to the edges of the end 
with small screws. This also acts as a con- 
ductor to carry current across from one bulb to 
the other. The second conductor is an insu- 
lated wire passing from each bulb to grooves, 
around the edges of the end-board, leading to 
the side of the frame and thence to the led-in 
wire. The lamps should be arranged in par- 
allel. The small bulb D is switched in on the 
same circuit by means of a push-button I. The 
circuit for operating the light is closed by 
means of a push-button J. The wiring is so ar- 
ranged that the safe-light is independent of the 
operating-light. 


Fig. 2 shows the finished lamp A in position 
for enlarging. The outside is painted dead 
black. 

B is the cover used when printing (see Fig. 
3) and which swings down and back, out of the 
way when enlarging. A slot could be cut for 
insertion of a negative-holder; but this lamp 
is so light and so easily removed and attached 
that it was not necessary in this case. 

C is a very convenient extension-bed con- 
structed by the writer for use with the above 
outfit. It has an extension of 8 feet and per- 
mits of enlargement up to ten diameters. D is 
a small easel which slips into a notch cut for it, 
and is also easily removable. 

Fig. 3 shows the lamp set up for printing. 
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A is the original back of the printing-frame and 
is attached by means of spring-hinges B. C is 
one of original clamps which is used to give 
sufficient pressure between negative and paper, 
and, when bent farther down, to engage the pin 
D, which closes the circuit through the large 
bulbs. In releasing this, the circuit is broken 
before pressure is taken off the negative, thus 
ensuring good contact while the light is on. 

Fig. 4 shows the parabolic curve which is 
used as a pattern for the ends. For the reader 
who is not mathematically inclined, and who 
has no mathematical friend available, the fol- 
lowing example will illustrate the method of 
plotting a curve to fit certain requirements. 
Suppose that an old 8 x 10 printing-frame is 
available. (Any size which can best be adapted 
to requirements may be used in a like manner.) 
The outside dimensions of this frame will be 
about 10 x 12 inches. This gives you at once 
5 inches as the value of W in the above equa- 
tion of the parabola. Now, if the electric bulb 
is 2 inches in diameter, its center cannot be less 
than 1 inch from the bottom of the curve, thus 
limiting f to 1 inch. Solving the equation 
W?= 4 fd, in which are substituted these values 
of W and f, gives 25—4 d, from which d—6.25 
inches, which is about right for this size lamp. 
If d comes out too deep or not deep enough, a 
different value for f should be chosen; the 
greater f the smaller d, and vice versa. 

Now having fixed the width and depth of the 
box, procure a piece of drafting-paper, large 
enough on which to plot your curve. Proceed 
as follows: Down the middle of the paper draw 
a straight line, XY (Fig. 4), and near one end 
of this locate a point 0 as the “ bottom ” of the 
curve. Perpendicular to XY and at intervals 
of 1% inch, starting at 0, draw the lines RS, 
TV, ete. These 14-inch intervals will serve as 
various values of d from which the correspond- 
ing W can be solved. Substituting these vari- 
ous values of din the equation given above, it 
follows that 


where d=0, W —0-—the bottom of the 
curve ; 

where d = 14 inch, W2 > 4 xfxd=4x1x 
Wy = 2; 

where d = 1 inch (solving as above), W = 2 
inches ; 

likewise 

where d — 1.5 inches, W 

and 

where d — 2 inches, W = 2.84 inches. 


- 2.45 inches; 


In like manner solve for points up to where 
d = 6.25 and W — 5 inches. 








Then on the perpendicular line through the 
point where d — 14 inch, lay off the correspond- 
ing value of W on each side of XY, i.e., 1.41 
inches each way from the axis. The two points 
just located are on the desired curve. Also, on 
the line through the point where d = 1 inch, 
lay off its corresponding W value, in this case 
2 inches. These points are also on the curve, 
and so will other points be which are to be 
plotted ina like manner. When these guiding- 
points are located, the curve drawn smoothly 
through them will be a true parabola. Next 
lay off the focal distance F, which in this case 
is 1 inch. This gives the point of focus F, 
which should correspond with the source of 
light. 

The dotted lines of Fig. 4 show the way in 
which light originating at F is reflected, from 
any part of the curve, in a direction parallel to 
the axis XY. It is obvious that, with the re- 
flector bent smoothly around the parabolic ends, 
every part of it will correspond with that curve, 
which theoretically, with a perfect reflecting- 
surface, should deliver one hundred per cent 
of the light given out by the bulbs minus that 
directly towards the ends, which should be 
painted white. While this efficiency is by no 
means attained, in a lamp of such necessarily 
crude construction, it nevertheless furnishes the 
most even and intense illumination of any device, 
excepting the arc, that the writer has ever seen 
in use. 

The ideal combination would be a short mer- 
cury-vapor tube in conjunction with a parabolic 
reflector, arranged as above, as where color- 
rendition is not necessary the absence of red 
and yellow rays would not matter. The writer, 
however, has never attempted to print by a 
mercury-vapor light. 

The lamp shown in the cuts will make an 
eight-diameter (64 times) enlargement on bro- 
mide paper in about thirty seconds, and, with 
Cyko or a similar paper, a direct normal print 
may be made in less than one-half second. 

The cost of this lamp may be itemized as 
follows : 


One old printing-frame............ $.25 

Two 20-watt DOIUS. .....sscccceves tO 

One opal diffusing-screen .......... .40 

Oe PACE OE ER nk iis oc eew sues 15 

Ee La er eee | eee 10 

05 Stole cen Ae Deng $1.60 
a 4 


Have genius! In art, talent is nothing. 
Théodore de Banville. 
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Nature’s Camera— The Human Eye 





CHARLES GOOSMANN, M.D. 


OST of us can remember the pleased 
M wonder with which we regarded the 
result of our early attempts at nega- 
tive-making, and how we marveled at the mys- 
tery of the black box, little thinking that we 
were constantly using a more wonderful instru- 
ment for recording light-images. The human 
eye is, indeed, a very efficient and compact 
camera, having a lens, shutters (eyelids), iris 
diaphragm (pupil) and sensitive film (retina). 
The eyeball is the camera, and is lined through- 
out with black pigment; and as the camera-ex- 
tension (the distance between the lens and the 
sensitive surface) is fixed, the lens itself must 
be able to change in focal power, to obtain sharp 
images of both near and distant objects. The 
Cooke focusing-lens, among man-made lenses, is 
built on this same principle. In the normal eye, 
when the lens is at rest, it is focused for infinity ; 
but if one is constantly looking at near objects, 
as in reading, nature’s camera tries to adjust 
itself by becoming longer ; the distance from the 
lens to the sensitive surface is increased, form- 
ing a camera of longer extension. The lens then 
focuses near objects with less effort, but cannot 
focus distant ones, and that is what we call near- 
sightedness or myopia. 

Some people are born with shallow or short 
eyes, well adapted to distant vision, but requir- 
ing considerable effort in focusing near objects. 
This effort, if persisted in, causes eye-strain 
headaches. Such an eye is farsighted. 

In all of us, however, the lens, like other 
parts of the body, grows old and stiff, and loses 
its ability to focus near objects ; and that is why 
so few people reach the age of fifty without call- 
ing on the optician to help them in reading or 
other near work, just as you use a portrait-at- 
tachment on your hand-camera. “ But!” you 
exclaim, “I know a man past sixty who reads 
without glasses.” So do I. He was nearsighted 


+- 


during most of his life, and his lens has become 
hardened and set at the focus for near objects. 
Sometimes this normal hardening becomes so 
extreme that the lens loses its transparency, be- 
comes turbid and milky white. Then we are 
dealing with a cataract. 

Turning to the shutter of our camera, the 
eyelids protect the retina from the light during 
our sleeping-hours, and they also serve two im- 





portant functions when we are awake. They 
cut down the glare of too much light, acting like 
a lens-hood, such as is used on rapid photo- 
graphic lenses to prevent fogging of the sensi- 
tive film. They also keep the exposed portion 
of the eyeball clean and moist; and if the lids 
are kept from closing by injury or disease, the 
transparent surface called the cornea becomes 
inflamed and ulcerated. 

The iris diaphragm of the eye determines 
the size of the pupil or aperture of the lens, and 
just as a photographer will open the diaphragm 
of his lens when working in a weak light, so 
nature’s camera dilates the pupil whenever the 
light gets dim. That is why, in flashlight-por- 
traits, the eyes are frequently unnatural and 
staring. The pupils are dilated because the 
room was too dark just before the flash. But 
the iris diaphragm serves another very impor- 
tant function. Its surface is covered with mi- 
nute cells containing a dark pigment. If the 
pigment is in abundance, we have brown eyes; 
if scanty, they are gray or blue. And so these 
microscopic pigment-cells have for ages exer- 
cised a strong influence in the choice of affini- 
ties and the destiny of nations. 

The sensitive film or retina of the eye is a 
curved surface, so that the marginal rays will be 
in focus at the same time as those in the center. 
And in order to render it highly sensitive, 
nature has molded the retina from the most 
sensitive tissue in the body, namely, the brain. 
In fact, the retina arises as a protrusion from 
the brain, and retains its organic connection by 
means of the optic nerve. But even the sensi- 
tive retina has its weak spot; where the optic 
nerve enters the-eyeball to spread out and form 
the retina we all have a blind spot, as can be 
readily shown by the following test. Close the 
left eye, hold the page at arm’s length, and look 
fixedly at the cross. 


The round spot will also be visible. Now 
bring the page closer and the round spot dis- 
appears, because its image is thrown on the 
insensitive part of the retina, where the optic 
nerve enters. By bringing the page still closer, 
the round spot reappears. 

Those who have studied color-photography 
know that this most nearly approaches normal 
color-vision. But there are many color-blind 
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FIG. 1. HORIZONTAL SECTION THROUGH THE EYE OF A KITTEN 


persons, who cannot distinguish red from green, 
and are, therefore, excluded from occupations 
such as locomotive engineering. And a very 
few cases have been reported of persons whose 
vision seemed to be all monochrome, and who, 
therefore, had no more power to appreciate 
colors as such than an ordinary photographic 
plate. 

Now we have discussed the camera. But the 
most perfect camera in the world would be of 
no use to us if we did not have an expert photo- 
grapher to use it. The expert is called the 
brain, and this is what it does. It receives the 
latent image through the optic nerve, develops 
and enlarges it and turns the picture around so 
that we see it standing right side up. If the 
image is not worth while it is allowed to fade ; 
but if it is something important the brain fixes 
the image and stores it, carefully indexed, 
where it can be brought out at a moment’s 
notice. In that way we accumulate a large col- 
lection of pictures, and call it visual memory. 
Sometimes that part of the brain where all the 
pictures are filed becomes destroyed by a blood- 
clot or a blow on the head, and as a result the 
unfortunate individual has visual aphasia. If 
he tries to read, having lost all memory of 
printed or written characters, he is quite as 
helpless as a new-born babe to interpret their 
meaning. 





To those who want to 
compare the optics of the 
eye with a modern anas- 
tigmat lens, the following 
may be of interest : 

Achromatism : The eye 
is not perfectly achro- 
matic, being slightly near- 
sighted for blue. If one 
tries to read red letters 
on a violet background, 
a distinct effort is re- 
quired. 

Spherical aberration: 
This is almost completely 
eliminated, First, by the 
difference in the refrac- 
tive power of the various 
solid and fluid media of 
the eye. Second, by the 
peculiar curvature of the 
lens — surfaces, not 
spherical, but spheroidal. 
This type of curvature is 
sometimes imitated in the 
construction of optical 
apparatus, but is very 
difficult to grind. The 
third factor in eliminating spherical aberration 
is the diaphragm or pupil cutting off the mar- 
ginal rays. 

Astigmatism is not entirely eliminated in the 
eye. Therefore, on looking at a star, instead 
of seeing a mere point of light, it scintillates. 
The rhymes about the twinkling stars would 
never have been written if mankind had no 
astigmatic defects. Nor would the conventional 
star-shape have materialized. 

The image of a bright object persists (remains 
visible) about 59 of a second after the object 
itself is gone. The modern kinematographic 
industry is dependent upon this persistence of 
vision. If a succession of images is thrown 
upon a screen at a rate not less than fourteen or 
sixteen per second, the eye fuses the various 
images and interprets them as a motion-picture. 

This persistence of vision is also the cause of 
the unnatural and frozen appearance of wave- 
pictures, for instance, taken with very rapid 
focal plane exposures. In other words, the eye 
is incapable of seeing such rapid snapshots in 
nature, and therefore does not readily accept 
them in a picture. 

Size of retinal image: If you look at a page 
seven inches long, holding it twenty inches from 
the eye, the image of that page is only about 
one-fourth inch long on the retina. If we could 
carry a pocket-camera of equal efficiency and 
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enlarge the negative 
sufficiently, it would 
be very convenient but, 
of course, no negative 
will stand anything 
like that. An object 
that produces a retinal 
image 2000 inch in 
diameter is still dis- 
tinctly visible, provided 
the image strikes the 
most sensitive spot of 
the retina, as it does 
when looked at in- 
tently. 

Inversion of image : 
This occurs as in any 
camera, and can be 
shown by holding the 
eye of a white rabbit 
facing a window, and 
examining the back of 
the eyeball, while ex- 
cluding all extraneous 
light from the ob- 
server's eye. 

It will be admitted, 
I believe, that photo- 
graphy is only a modern imitation of a very old 
function, and stereoscopic photography is simply 
an effort to approximate binocular vision as it 
occurs in man and the higher animals, where 
two images are formed, slightly dissimilar, but 
still capable of fusing. 

Explanation of photomicrographs : 

Fig. 1. Horizontal section through the en- 
tire eye of a kitten. If an older animal’s eye 
were used, the lens would be too hard to cut. 








FIG. 3. RETINA MAGNIFIED ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE DIAMETERS 


This photograph was made with a five-inch 
anastigmat and magnified four diameters. 

A. Cornea or front surface of the eye. 

B. Lens. The center is already beginning 
to harden and degenerate. 

C. Iris diaphragm cut through, showing part 
on each side of the lens. 

D. Retina or sensitive film. 

E. Optic nerve entering the eye. This is 
the blind spot. 





FIG. 2. 





RETINA AND OPTIC NERVE-ENTRANCE 


THE SOMBER PINES 


The clear areas / and G are filled with 
fluid, called aqueous and vitreous humors. 

Fig. 2. Retina and optic-nerve entrance. 
Photographed with a micro-planar, an anastig- 
mat of very short focal length (45 of an inch). 
Magnification, twenty-five diameters. The optic 
nerve A is seen to enter through the outer coat 
of the eyeball, and spread in all directions to 
form the retina B. 

Fig. 3. Retina photographed with a micro- 
scope lens of 34-inch focus. Magnification, one 


hundred and twenty-five diameters. This shows 
the many layers and complicated structure of 
the retina. A photographic emulsion equally 
magnified would be even more granular, but 
not in regular layers. 


“ 


THE pictorial expression is a universal lan- 
guage capable of conveying our thoughts and 
feelings about what we see to every one in sym- 
pathy with them. — William S. Davis. 


























How to Focus a Hand-Camera 





A. H. BEARDSLEY 


EXT to correct exposure there is no one 
| \ thing that presents greater difficulties 
to the amateur camerist than focusing. 
The great popularity of roll-film cameras has 
caused the correct estimating of distance to be- 
come a vital factor in picture-taking. Previous 
to the exploitation of roll-film, mistakes in fo- 
cusing were less common because an exact repro- 
duction of the contemplated scene was always 
discernible on the ground-glass. Any inaccura- 
cies that might exist were quickly corrected be- 
fore the plate was exposed. Now, however, 
absolute dependence must be placed on the 
individual ability of the amateur photographer 
to estimate distance and then set the focus ac- 
cording to the scale supplied on the camera. 
The average owner of a fixed-focus instrument 
considers a focusing-camera to be far beyond 
his means of comprehension and, in consequence, 
he is deterred from enjoying the advantages of 
an anastigmat lens and a compact outfit. Both 
the photographic dealer and the amateur lose 
by this needless aversion. It is the purpose of 
this article to dispel some of these erroneous 
ideas and to show how any roll-film camera may 
be handled accurately by the beginner. 

Let us take, for example, the very popular 
3, x 414 folding pocket-type of camera fitted 
with the ordinary rapid rectilinear lens. The 
distances marked on the scale are generally in- 
finity or 100, 50, 25, 15, 10, 8 and 6 feet. The 
situation which discourages the amateur is when 
the distance to his subject lies between the dis- 
tances marked on the scale. Let us assume that 
he is photographing a group and that the meas- 
ured distance is 18 feet. The question that 
causes all the trouble is whether to set the 
pointer at 25 or 15 feet. A safe course in such 
a case is to set the focus at 25 rather than 15 
feet. The reason for this is that the hyper- 
focal distance — a term which will be explained 
later — for a 5-inch lens, at stop F'/8, is 26 feet. 
In short, objects from half that distance to 
infinity will be reasonably sharp. 

In general, it may be said that over-reaching 
the distance of the subject on the focusing-scale 
will bring better results than trying to get the 
exact focus. The advisability of doing this is 
readily noticed in photographing groups where 
those in front are separated from those in the 
rear by 3 to 6 feet. If the focus is set for 


the persons in front, those in the rear will not 
be reproduced clearly. 


In such cases, over- 





reaching generally avoids distortion due to in- 
correct focusing. However, if the group is 
quite near the camera, it is better to select a 
point midway between persons in front and 
those in the rear. Most snapshots are taken 
either at infinity (100 feet) or 25 feet, and if 
every amateur would study his pictures taken at 
these distances, he would discover that most of 
his pictures can be taken at one or the other 
of these points of focus. If the amateur is 
photographing a group, he can rest assured that 
in most cases the 25-foot focus will take care of 
nearly every one in the group and also show 
a little background. Ordinary views are taken 
care of by the 100-foot focus and, incidentally, 
any objects within 25 feet of the camera. In 
short, the whole problem of focusing a hand- 
camera may be said to resolve itself into the 
proper choice of one or the other of these two 
marks on the focusing-scale. It must be under- 
stood clearly by the reader that these remarks 
are not intended for a compendium on the art 
of focusing; they are intended merely for a 
solution of the troubles of the average amateur 
who owns a pocket-camera. 

We now come to the consideration of the 
meaning and use of the term, “ hyperfocal dis- 
tance’’—sometimes, though less accurately, called 
“universal focus ” — as applied to the amateur. 
The correct application of the following princi- 
ples will virtually do away with the problem of 
focusing as applied to all cameras fitted with a 
focusing-scale. Briefly, the hyperfocal distance 
of a lens is the indicated distance at which both 
near and far objects are rendered with most 
nearly uniform sharpness. This varies with the 
focal length of the lens and the stop used. 
Through the application of the following formula 
every owner of a focusing-camera can work out 
his own table to apply to each stop he is in the 
habit of using: 

“Multiply the square of the focal length by 
100 and divide by the F-number of the stop 
multiplied by 12.” The result obtained will 
then be in feet. With a 5-inch lens at F/8 
(U. S. 4) we have: 


(5)? x 100 2500 
—_______ = ——_ = 26 feet 4 inches. 
F/8 x 12 96 


Now any object at half that distance, or about 
13 feet away, will be reasonably sharp at the 
same time. Briefly, we may say that every 
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object from 13 feet to the horizon will be suffi- 
ciently clear to suit the average camerist. Of 
course, the best definition will be at 26 feet, 
but unless the intention is ultimately to enlarge 
the negative, there is no need of more accurate 
adjustments. However, by stopping down to 
F /16, we have the following : 

(5)? x 100 2,500 

= —— = 13 feet 4 inches. 

F/16 x 12 192 
At this stop everything from 6 feet 6 inches to 
the horizon will be quite sharp. For critical 
definition in photographing groups this stop will 
answer admirably for enlarging. For views, 
stops F/8 and F/11 are, perhaps, better. In 
every case, reasonable clearness is obtained all 
over the plate. A good plan is to select the 
stops that are most frequently used and experi- 
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ment with these two until the hyperfocal distance 
is mathematically and practically mastered. 
This done, the other stops may be taken up as 
desired. Even as in other phases of human 
experience, it is better to understand one or two 
things well than many superficially. 

The entire question of focusing need not have 
any terrors for the average amateur, if sufficient 
time and thought are given to the matter. By 
reading the lines above carefully, the methods 
of accurate focusing suited to the individual 
needs can be worked out readily by the owner 
of any ordinary pocket-camera. By taking the 
instrument and devoting one hour to figuring 
out the distances to fit the stops to be used, the 
question need cause the camerist no more 
anxiety. Make the markings to suit your own 
convenience and do not attempt to make them 
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correspond to scales of other cameras unless you 
are thoroughly conversant with them. In short, 
consider the whole matter in the same light that 
a man who is building his own house would con- 
sider the location of his living-room — arrange 
things to suit yourself. By doing this, you feel 
a confidence that can be had in no other way. 
As already stated, correct focusing really 
comes next in importance to correct exposure. 
If you can master these two requirements suf- 
ficiently to feel reasonably sure of your results, 
a new era in your photographic pursuits has 
dawned. It requires time, effort and patience 


at the outset ; but eventually camera-manipula- 
tion becomes automatic and your mind can then 
be devoted to the task in hand entirely unham- 
pered by the mechanical phases of your hobby. 
Try it and learn the truth of the matter so that 





AN AMERICAN BOY 
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this season will bring results instead of excuses. 
Start out with the determination to get six good 
pictures out of every six-exposure film instead 
of settling back with the idea that four good 
pictures out of every six is a good average. If 
the conditions for a photograph do not meet 
with your ideas on the subject, adapt yourself 
to the case in hand, but do so after some thought 
on the subject. Do not dismiss the matter in 
a here-is-hoping manner. Determine the ex- 
posure, focus your camera and get results. 


ba 


WE rate ourselves according to our best work. 
We may be judged by our failures. That which 
is imperfect helps not the cause, defeats our 
ambition and retards the march of progress. 

W. H. Porterfield. 
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Pictorial Landscape-Photography 


Part III — Technical Methods (Concluded) 


PAUL LEWIS ANDERSON 


HERE is, at the present time, a strong 
movement in favor of straight photo- 
graphy, so far as pictorial work is con- 
cerned; but the writer does not feel this idea 
to be sound. It is admitted that the admix- 
ture of photography and hand-work, in such a 
manner that the mixture is apparent, is a viola- 
tion of unity, and as such is to be avoided; but 
it is perfectly true that often the desired effect 
cannot be obtained without personal interven- 
tion, and the writer holds it to be justifiable, in 
such cases, to work on either the negative or 
the print, to any extent that may be necessary, 
taking care that the hand-work does not show, 
and some brief notes on the methods of attain- 
ing this result follow. 

If it is desired to raise the value of certain 
small areas, a cloth may be dampened with re- 
touching-medium and rubbed over the film which 
gives it a tooth, so that work can be done with 
a pencil, HB or B being the most suitable qual- 
ity. The best retouching-medium that the writer 
knows, and’ one which is much better than the 
usual commercial article, is described in the 
Cramer dryplate manual. The formula is: 


SO CS Bo cis ces clas dorespsereea tel 120 grains 
oe oi seer ot cena Shis ators 4 ounces 


It is not necessary to use a very high grade of 
either ingredient, the ordinary commercial arti- 
cle being good enough. Should the work not 
be satisfactory, it may be removed by means of 
a cloth wet with the retouching-medium. If 
larger areas are to be worked over, or if it is 
desired to apply a greater amount of lead than 
can be deposited on the retouching-medium, the 
back of the plate may be flowed with the follow- 
ing solution, when work can readily be done on 
it with either pencil or stump. 


CR Oa TERETE 214 ounces 
I ooo ace ces Uv dcaegs aus 1% ounce 

SER cen aie enn aT 24 ounces 
SRE ieee oe eee 12 ounces 


This formula also is taken from the manual 
named above, and is an excellent one. Should 
any of the solution get on the film side of the 
negative, or should it be desired to remove the 
pencil-work, it can be done with a cloth mois- 
tened with alcohol. 


If large areas are to be reduced in value, 
the best method is to employ Farmer’s reducer 
with a soft brush, first soaking the negative in 
water for an hour or so, then applying the re- 
ducer locally, in very dilute form, rinsing the 
negative frequently, and bearing in mind that 
the action of the reducer will be slow at first, 
but will become rapid as it proceeds. When it 
is desired to reduce small areas, the best plan is 
to make a transparency on a dryplate, either by 
projection or by contact, or preferably by the 
carbon-process, using the transparency-tissue 
and transferring to a fixed and hardened plate, 
and to do the work on this with a pencil by one 
or the other of the methods outlined above, 
afterwards making a negative from this trans- 
parency. The use of an etching-knife is not 
recommended, as it is difficult to work with 
such delicacy that the means will not be visible. 
For reducing density on a paper negative, a 
hard pencil-eraser is good, though the results 
from its use on a glass negative are not likely 
to be very satisfactory. 

Any of the methods suggested above can be 
used equally well on the original negative, the 
intermediate transparency or the enlarged 
negative, so that great control is possible even 
without resorting to any work on the print. It 
is, however, advisable that as little work as 
possible be done, the effect being obtained, so 
far as possible, by purely photographic means, 
as there is great danger of doing too much, 
while it is not always apparent to the worker 
that he is going so far as to render the mixture 
of photography and hand-work visible. 

In addition to the above-named methods, it 
is also possible to interisify either negative or 
transparency locally, using, preferably, some 
single-solution intensifier; but the writer has 
never felt much interest in this form of modifi- 
cation, as it is not so readily controllable as the 
pencil-method. 

In choosing a printing-medium, the first qual- 
ity to be required is permanence, for it is as- 
sumed that, if the worker has given time and 
thought to the production of a work of art, he 
will not want it to disappear in the course of a 
few years; whereas if he sells it, honesty de- 
mands that it be as stable as possible. There 
are certain printing-papers which can be de- 
pended on for permanence, and others which 
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will give results that are permanent if care has 
been taken in their production, but not other- 
wise, whereas some are absolutely unstable in 
the best of circumstances. A black and white 
platinum print on linen paper or vellum may be 
relied on for permanence, and the same is true 
of a carbon or gum print in a stable color; but 
a gum print superposed on a black platinum 
will be durable in the same circumstances. Un- 
fortunately, we have no means to know what 
pigments are used in making carbon paper; 
but the various color-manufacturers will furnish 
information about permanent pigments for use 
in the gum or gum-platinum process. If mer- 
cury is used to produce brown tones on plati- 
num paper, the permanence of the print becomes 
doubtful, though a permanent warm black may 
be obtained by using the developer hot, this 
treatment also serving to reduce contrast. In 
most cases the best effect will be attained by 
making the print in a warm or cold black or a 
brown, other colors not being desirable, and 
these tones are readily obtained in permanent 
form on platinum, carbon or gum paper, but a 
stable warm brown may be obtained on bromide 
paper. It should be noted, however, that no 
black and white print on bromide or gaslight 
paper can be considered absolutely permanent, 
despite the claims of the manufacturers, and 
this is true of any color except one that is ob- 
tained by the redevelopment process, in which 
potassium ferricyanide, potassium bromide and 
sodium sulphide, or an equivalent, was used. 
Albumen paper gives very beautiful results, 
particularly in the lower portion of the scale ; 
and if the prints are properly toned, fixed and 
washed, they may be relied on to remain in good 
condition ; but failure in any of these processes 
will result in fugitiveness. 

The next important characteristic to be con- 
sidered in choosing a printing-medium is quality, 
which is more easily appreciated than de- 
scribed ; but it is partly a question of rendering 
the gradations of the negative throughout the 
scale and partly a question of surface-texture. 
The finest of all processes in this respect is 
photogravure ; but it is a difficult and laborious 
one to handle, and few persons will be inclined 
to give the time necessary to become familiar 
with it. Next to this in the matter of render- 
ing the gradations is carbon, though this fails 
somewhat in the lighter values, as it is difficult 
to get absolutely pure lights without aiding de- 
velopment with a brush, and it has a luster which 
is not so pleasing as the dull surface of the 
former process. Platinum has a dull surface, 


and the commercial papers render the upper 
and middle-tones to perfection, but cannot give 








the richness in the lower part of the scale that 
is characteristic of carbon and photogravure. 
The rendering of the lower tones may, however, 
be improved by making one’s own paper and 
coating and printing several times, or, if using 
the commercial papers, by diluting the developer 
with an equal volume of glycerin, which slows 
development so that it is under control, printing 
somewhat deeper than otherwise, and arresting 
development before it is complete by means of 
a strong acid-bath — about one part of hydro- 
chloric acid to thirty parts of water. 

The gum-process is probably next best to 
photogravure in quality, for it renders the 
values throughout the scale perfectly, even to 
the most delicate gradations in either the higher 
or the lower portions, and has less luster than 
carbon. It is not an easy process to work, by 
reason of its flexibility, but, once mastered, it 
is of the greatest value to the artist. The vari- 
ant of it known as gum-platinum, wherein one 
or more printings of gum are superposed on a 
platinum print, is also of value, and is easier to 
work than straight gum. 

From what has been said in the earlier parts 
of this essay, it follows that the landscape- 
photographer who endeavors to arouse some 
sentiment in the observer will work mainly in a 
low key, and, as pointed out above, the best 
mediums for rendering this kind of effect are 
gum, carbon, gum-platinum and photogravure, 
so the worker will probably choose one or 
another of these. It is not recommended that 
any one process be adhered to exclusively, for 
each has its good features ; but it will be found 
best to use one more than any other, for only 
by extensive use is familiarity with the charac- 
teristics of the medium attained. 

It may be well to recapitulate briefly the con- 
clusions we have reached in the course of this 
essay. 

In the first place, it was found that the fun- 
damental purpose of that branch of landscape- 
photography which can be classed as fine art is 
the arousing of some sentiment or emotion in 
the observer, and that the deeper emotions are 
the quieter ones. It was also found that these 
emotions are best aroused by prints which repre- 
sent quiet scenes, particularly those of evening, 
for brilliant sunlight and extreme darkness are 
less impressive than the effect of late afternoon, 
when the light has begun to fail, but still retains 
strength enough to show a certain amount of 
detail in the deep shadows. 

Such effects are usually rendered best on an 
orthochromatic or a panchromatic plate, and 
developed for only a moderate degree of 
contrast. 
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Due attention must be paid to composition of 
line, and this is more necessary to the photo- 
grapher than to the painter, for the latter has 
the element of color to aid his arrangement, so 
that monochrome reproductions of the work of 
great painters are not necessarily good guides 
for the photographer. 

Good technique is of the greatest importance ; 
but undue attention to technique will result in 
loss of imaginative quality, and this is far more 
important than technical excellence, as a picture 


may be great without the latter, but can never 
be so without the former. 

Finally, it may be added that no one can 
hope to attain preéminence in landscape-photo- 
graphy without much hard work and study ; but 
no one should be discouraged by this fact from 
attempting it, for, even if he fail to reach the 
highest possible point, he will find that the pur- 
suit affords him and, perhaps, his friends great 
pleasure, together with a not inconsiderable 
amount of physical benefit. 


Warming and Cooling Solutions 


LTHOUGH time-development, particu- 
A larly of panchromatic plates, is chiefly 
responsible for forcing home the impor- 

tance of temperature in photographic manipula- 
tions, there are other processes, such as gold-ton- 
ing of P.O.P. and developing gaslight papers, 
where the relative warmth will greatly affect 
both the final result and the time taken. Gen- 
erally speaking, the best temperature for develop- 
ing is about 70 degrees F., though some processes, 
such as gold-toning, work best at 60 degrees to 
62 degrees F., and a few hints may be accept- 
able as to how these degrees may be most easily 
obtained at different times of the year with a 
fair degree of accuracy. The ideal, of course, 
is to have the workroom kept at a suitable 
warmth, and a supply of water as well as the 
stock-solutions stored in it; but this is seldom 
obtainable in practice, and one finds in extreme 
weathers solutions changing greatly during a 
few minutes’ use. To cool a bottle of any solu- 
tion that has been made up with hot water, it 
can be stood under a stream of water from a tap, 
but, in the case of a stoppered bottle, the stopper 
is very likely to be sucked inward, and will be 
found very difficult to remove, so a small beaker 
inserted over the mouth can be used to prevent 
the tap-water entering the bottle. Another plan 
is to wrap a wet rag around the bottle, which is 
stood in a shallow dish of water, and the whole 
placed in a draught. The water will be con- 
stantly evaporated from the cloth, and as quickly 
replaced by capillary attraction from the dish, 
and this process exerts great cooling-power. 
Ice is naturally often used for cooling solutions 
in hot weather; but it is not much use to 
drop a bit in the dish, a very much quicker 
plan being to move a piece of the ice briskly in 
the solution, and if a thermometer be used, the 
rate of cooling will be seen to be surprisingly rapid. 
To raise the temperature of a solution, sev- 
eral methods are available. In the winter — 


in fact, during any weather that the tap-water 
falls below 60 degrees F.—it is advisable to 
keep developers, ete., in double-strength bulk, so 
that warm water can be added as required. A 
constant supply of hot water can be easily in- 
stalled, where not already available, either by one 
of the miniature geysers marketed forthe purpose, 
or by a cistern or container heated by a Bunsen 
burner and fitted with a tap. If the water is 
kept near boiling-point, it is really more economi- 
cal than gas, as a very small quantity of water, 
in proportion, needs to be kept heated. Where 
only small quantities at a time are required to 
be warmed, such as a few ounces of developer 
for panchromatic plates at long intervals of 
time, the best plan is to place the solution in a 
flask of Bohemian glass, obtainable from any 
wholesale chemist, and heat it for a few seconds 
over a Bunsen burner. If great accuracy is re- 
quired, a vessel of hot water can be used as the 
heater, and a thin flask or beaker (these being 
made to stand heat) containing the solution, 
and a thermometer placed therein until the col- 
umn of mercury reaches the desired mark. In 
such a case, of course, the dish intended for 
development should also be warmed up for this 
purpose ; it is useless just to pour warm water 
in and out again, as it must be warmed right 
through, and it is best to stand it in a large dish 
of water previously raised to the required tem- 
perature. Where much of such accurate work 
is done, a quantity of sand warmed up will be 
found to retain its temperature well, and will 
not spill about as the water in an improvised 
double vessel is inclined to do.— F. Rae in the 
British Journal of Photography. 
xe 

Ir you are capable of expressing your indi- 
viduality by means of the camera, and in so 
doing give satisfaction to yourself and to others, 
then you have justified your art and need blush 
before no man. — A. FE. Swoyer. 
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Photographic Terminology 


ITH the advance of the practice of 

photography and the important position 
it occupies among the sciences, it has become 
necessary to institute a photographic terminol- 
ogy consisting of words and terms that describe 
fittingly the various processes, apparatus and 
accessories. Hence a “darkroom” means an 
apartment devoted to photographic operations 
from which all white or actinic light is carefully 
excluded. This room may be illuminated by 
suitable media, or used while totally dark, just 
as required; but it hardly answers other pur- 
poses which require a dark or darkened room. 

A dryplate, a photographically sensitized 
sheet of glass—to differentiate it from a wet 
collodion plate — ought not to be confounded 
with a dry plate, a table-accessory. 

Motion-pictures is the correct designation of 
a motion-picture film projected on a screen in 
front of the audience. ‘“ Moving pictures” is a 
misnomer, and is not recognized by photographic 
authorities or even at the United States Patent- 
Office, although used carelessly by the daily 
press. Literally, it means the act of conveying 
pictures from one place to another. 

Then there is the fragment, “ photo,” which, 
as Puoto-Era has long maintained, is not a 
legitimate equivalent of the words, photograph, 
photographer or photographed. Its employ- 
ment as an abbreviation, in the sense that it is 
sometimes used, shows a contemptuous disregard 
for the dignity of the photographic science. 

“Photo” is logically used, however, in such 
recognized compounds as_photo-mechanical, 
photo-micrography, photo-engraving, photo-re- 
lief, and — with apology for the presumption — 
Photo-Miniature and Pooto-Era. And is there 
any reason why the employment of this useful 
prefix, which means “photographic,” should 
not be extended to photo-chemicals, photo- 
journals, photo-pictorialists, photo-dealers and 
photo-finishers — words that already have been 
adopted by progressive writers and publications ¢ 

A term that has been firmly established in 
photographic literature is telephotography — the 
photography of distant objects by means of a 
lens-system telescopic in character. This method 
is about twenty-five years old and has been 
practised extensively. Nevertheless, the daily 
press —unmindful of this well-known fact — 


applies this familiar term to what the highest 
photographic authorities know as photo-teleg- 
raphy —the transmission of photographs over 
a long distance by electrical means. This process, 
although in a state of experimentation for 
many years, has only recently yielded emi- 
nently successful results. As a matter of fact, 
telephotography aptly designates the electric 
transmission of photographs to a distant point ; 
but. priority of its application to the practice of 
photographing distant objects — a quarter of a 
century ago — should be considered well by the 
dispensers of daily news. 


Obtaining Business on False Pretenses 


OT content with invading a town or city 

and taking business away from tax- 
paying photographers, certain itinerant photo- 
graphers are now adopting dubious methods 
to increase their business. They will represent 
themselves as official photographers of well- 
known publishing-firms, call on professional 
men in whose interest a certain magazine is 
issued, induce them to sit for pictures and to 
purchase a few dozen at a “ nominal price.” 

A photographer of this class will sometimes 
pose as the representative of a dozen or more 
trade-journals, which will enable him to reach 
all of the leading business-men in the city. A 
way to put a stop to this practice is as follows: 
as soon as a photographer discovers that such 
a craftsman is operating in his city, he should 
communicate with the publisher of the trade- 
journal the itinerant photographer professes to 
represent and, if his suspicions are well founded, 
bring the matter to the attention of the police, 
and thus cut short the career of the impostor. 


Loss of business may be ascribed to one 
cause or another. When the professional 
photographer sees valuable patronage slip away 
from him, he is naturally eager to stop it. The 
cause may be slack methods, inferior quality of 
work, excessive charges or an offensive person- 
ality. It is fatal for him to insist that his 
finished product is the best, when actually it is 
not. If only a proprietor, he may be unable to 
recognize first-rate work, and thus cannot hope 
to succeed. Promptness, accuracy and polite- 
ness should mark all the transactions of a 
strictly high-class photographer. 
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PHOTO-ERA 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Advanced Photographers 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to gy ERA, Monthly Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A 

















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer or 
manufacturer who advertises in Pootro-ERA, or in books. 
If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have a solid 
silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any camerist 
desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
ts sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of 
the competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate 
or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print exactly 
for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention in 
the twelve successive competitions of every year consti- 
tute a circulating collection which will be sent for public 
exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educational 
institutions throughout the country. The only charge is 
prepayment of expressage to the next destination on the 
route-list. This collection is every year of rare beauty 
and exceptional educational value. Persons interested 
to have one of these PHoro-Era prize-collections shown 
in their home-city will please communicate with the 
Editor of Poro-Era. 





Awards — Decorative Applications 


Closed Nov. 30, 1914 


First Prize: E. G. Dunning. 

Second Prize: Anson M, Titus. 

Third Prize: Fannie T. Cassidy. 

Honorable Mention: Fred C. Babcock, C. F. Fieckman, 
Tazio Kato, Alexander Murray, Louis R. Murray, A. F. 
Snyder. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Franklin I. Jordan, W. B. 
Meyers, Chas. H. Partington, Frank J. Schindler, A. T. 
Tumbleson, Elliott Hughes Wendell, Alice Willis. 


Subjects for Competition 


“ Winter-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 
“General.” Closes February 28. 

“ Flashlights.” Closes March 31. 

“Interiors with Figures.’’ Closes April 30. 
“Street-Scenes.” Closes May 31. 

“* Wet-Weather Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“‘Outdoor-Sports.” Closes July 31. 

“ Public Buildings.” Closes August 31. 

“‘ Clouds in Landscape.” Closes September 30. 
“Winter Street-Scenes.” Closes December 31. 
“‘ Night-Pictures.”” Closes January 51. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Practical Neutrality 


Waiter —‘‘ What will it be, sir? Sauerkraut or paté 
de foies-gras?”’ 

"18 —“ Ham and eggs. I’m neutral!” — Harvard 
Lampoon. 
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Flashlights — Photo-Era Competition 
Closes March 31, 1915 


Time was when the requirements for making por- 
traits were — the brightest of bright, sunny days and a 
fifteen- or twenty-minute exposure ; but great improve- 
ments have come about since thedays of Daguerre. Now 
the feat may be accomplished on the darkest of dark 
nights, and in so short a space of time that the 
‘ patient ” has scarcely time to wink. 

What a tedious process the sittings must have been 
in those olden days— both for operator and subject! 
But how beautiful oftentimes were the results. Surely, 
it was impossible to hold a “ picture-expression” for 
that length of time, and that may be the reason for the 
charming “ naturalness’ of so many of the old daguer- 
reotypes, though how one could feel natural with one’s 
head in a vise of cold steel is hard to imagine. 

The use of the “portable skylight’ or some other 
flashlight-device greatly simplifies the matter of expo- 
sure on these short winter-days, or when the daylight is 
too feeble for satisfactory use. 

The greatest difficulty of the home-portraitist is the 
proper lighting of his subjects. Very often the light is 
inadequate or, if strong enough, is wrongly placed for 
the background one wishes to use. The flashlight 
operator is independent of all this, as he is also of day- 
light. He may go in the evening when “ my lady”’ is 
ready for the opera and perpetuate not only the new 
gown, but the corsage-bouquet that will be a wreck on 
her return and unfit for a visit to the studio to-morrow. 

There should be a great field for an “ evening photo- 
grapher,” even in the smaller towns. There are always 
doings of one sort or another, and the Odd Fellows, the 
Masons, the Guards and even the churches are fair 
game for the man who can make good flashlight-pictures 
of banquets, amateur-theatricals and things of this sort. 

For work of this type, good, straight, clean photo- 
graphy is the chief desideratum. A lens of great depth 
of focus and a very wide angle is best, and the illu- 
mination must be both broad and brilliant for best 
results. 

Sometimes a college-student can help out materially 
with his expenses by taking such pictures of school-fes- 
tivities and by taking the students in their rooms, either 
studiously (?) working over their books, or gathered for 
a ‘‘ feed ” or other jollification. 

When working in the evening, the mistake is some- 
times made to turn out the lights before making the 
flash-exposure. This is not necessary; and when it is 
done, the expanded pupils of the sitters’ eyes are very 
apt to give a staring and startled expression which is 
far from pleasing or desirable. 

The average amateur flashlight is little better than 
an atrocity. The group is posed facing the camera and 
the flash, the lights are turned out, and the exposure 
made by exploding a flash-cartridge. The result is a 
group of frightened-looking people with fixed and 
glassy stares or, perhaps, some closed eyes, and not in- 
frequently the image of the operator obscures half the 
group as he tries to dash to his place with the others 
before the fuse ignites the powder. 

The results would be much more satisfactory to all 
concerned if the people in the group were intent on 
some occupation or interested in each other, or some 
common point of interest other than the camera or the 
flash. If the flash is placed at one side rather than 
back of the camera, the illumination will be more pleas- 
ing; but care must be taken that it be not placed 
where its light will strike the lens. It is a safe way to 
focus with a light of some sort in the position in which 








the flash will be placed. The operator can then be sure 
that neither the light nor any strong reflection from it 
strikes the lens. He can also see the effect of the light- 
ing and judge whether the walls reflect sufficiently, or 
if he needs some additional reflectors. 

The eyes of the sitters not being directed towards the 
flash will not be so blinded by it and will have a more 
natural expression. 

Where firelight-effects are to be made, the natural 
thing is for the persons to be looking into the fire; but 
in that case the eyes will be looking downwards and 
seen in profile usually so that the results are not un- 
pleasing. But even then, if the eyes are directed a 
little to one side of the direct flash, it will not be de- 
tected in the print and will be safer for the eyes. 

With young children, particularly, care must be taken not 
to allow the flash to strike the eyes directly, as the delicate 
optic nerves may be overstrained by the sudden brilliant 
light. 

When one has no fireplace, the effect may be obtained 
by the use of a fender with a rug in front of it and the 
flash placed on the floor, just out of range of the lens. 
The light is then thrown upwards and casts long, heavy 
shadows, such as are given by the open fire. The fender 
completes the illusion. 

There are many ways to produce lamplight-effects, 
and some of them have been described in previous 
articles. The medium most easily handled for such 
purposes is the magnesium-ribbon. The amount of ex- 
posure being determined by the length of the piece of 
ribbon is easily adjusted and, though the exposure is 
not instantaneous, it is short enough to be entirely prac- 
tical for most subjects and is comparatively safe and 
clean. 

Such subjects as these, firelight- and lamplight-scenes, 
are best printed in some medium that gives the ruddy, 
artificial-light coloring. The ideal print is a deep red 
or brown carbon on an orange-tinted support ; but a 
similar result may be obtained by coloring a print made 
on developing-paper. 

The American Annual gives the following formula for 
producing red tones: 


i ne Ee ae ev pene 5 drams 
Copper sulphate (10 per cent solution) .. 15 minims 
Ammonium carbonate (10 per cent solution). 
Add till precipitate first formed is redissolved. 


......44%4 ounces 
Potassium ferricyanide.......... ............... 640 drams 


Mix separately and add No. 2 to No.1. The print 
will turn bright red; wash well. 

Another time when the flashlight is most useful is 
in taking interiors. Many times the only way to get a 
satisfactory picture of a room is to point the camera 
directly at the'windows which are the only source of light, 
and to get detail in all parts without halation is a diffi- 
cult proposition by daylight. This sort of problem the 
flashlight easily solves for one. 

Sometimes when a daylight-exposure is to be made, 
the dark corners may be helped on by using a small 
flash, or by using one of the lamps that burn magne- 
sium by blowing the powdered metal through the flame 
of an alcohol-burner. A little holder for magnesium- 
ribbon, previously described, is also a good thing for 
this purpose. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S WEDDING-GOWN 


If one wishes to make portraits of the studio-type by 
means of the flashlight, an apparatus of the portable 
kind should be used. 

There is a decided choice in portable flashlight-ap- 
paratus, as a few of the really dangerous kind are still 
on the market. Of course they are not advertised in 
Puoto-Era, whose strongly expressed guaranty for 
efficiency and safety is behind those which are adver- 
tised in its pages. 

If one expects to do much work of the sort, nothing 
could be better than to purchase this outfit; but if one 
does not expect to do enough work to justify the out- 
lay, a simple arrangement can be devised at home. The 
chief requirements are a firm support, some sort of de- 
vice to hold and operate the flash, a reflector and a 
sereen between flash and sitter. 

Flash-sheets are very convenient for such use, as they 
can be attached and ignited easily. Great care should 
always be taken in handling any kind of flash that it 
be not too near anything of an inflammable nature. If 
screen and reflector are of cotton, they must be at a safe 
distance; and it is not a bad idea to have them wet. If 


KATHERINE BINGHAM 


an open flash is used, see that it is not too near lace- 
curtains or other easily ignited material, and also look 
out for fingers and thambs if the pan is to be held. Better 
to place it on a step-ladder or some similar support. 

The same rules of lighting apply to the flashlight- 
portrait as to those made by daylight; but extra care 
should be taken to have adequate reflection that the 
shadow side of the face be not too dark. 

Aim for roundness and softness throughout. Do not 
use too strong a developer or carry development too far, 
for the common failing of flashlight-workers is the 
production of prints of the “ink and white-wash”’ 
variety. More or less of this is allowable, even de- 
sirable, in firelight-studies; but is neither pleasing nor 
necessary in the ordinary portrait. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


~~ 


Tue best technique is the simplest that will permit 
the worker to express himself, any addition being a 
hindrance rather than a help. — Paul Lewis Anderson in 
Pictorial Landscape-Photography. 
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WILD CHERRIES 


Adding Skies to Enlargements 


Tue worker who has been in the habit of printing-in 
skies to his landscape-prints, whether local views or 
private commissions, will have found no difficulty to 
do the same when making bromide enlargements. The 
requisite exposures will be found for both landscape 
and sky, and the position of the sky-line in the landscape 
will be indicated by pencil-dots at opposite sides of the 
print, these dots being made after the exposure has been 
given and while the paper is still on the easel, protected 
by the yellow-glass cap on the projection-lens. The 
drawback tothis method of working is that a good deal 
of time is consumed by the making of tests, and, although 
the experienced worker can estimate the exposure for 
a one-negative enlargement, it is almost impossible to 
do so when two negatives and two exposures have to be 
given, for the least suggestion of heaviness in the sky 


ANSON M. TITUS 


may totally spoil the effect. The rapid method is un- 
doubtedly to expuse the landscape first, taking care to 
give such an exposure as will allow the print being 
developed to the limit without becoming too dark. The 
print is then rinsed, the cloud-negative is placed in the 
lantern, and the wet print placed on the easel and the 
exposure made, the landscape-portion being shaded in 
the usual way. The sky may now be exposed fully 
and, the print being returned to the developer, it may 
be developed until of correct depth, and then quickly 
removed, rinsed and placed in the fixing-bath. A some- 
what longer exposure will be needed for the wet paper, 
and we have found it quite necessary to avoid touching 
the surface of the wet bromide paper, otherwise marks 
will be made. Care is needed, particularly when pin- 
ning up the developed print for the sky-exposure. The 
enlarged print is not to be fixed until after the second 
development. — The British Journal of Photography. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 

















Copying Oil-Paintings 


Ir is a fairly easy matter, nowadays, with a Panchro- 
matic plate and a two-and-a-half-times light-filter to 
obtain a correct rendering in monochrome of an oil-pic- 
ture, of the most varied and brilliant colors. Some 
years ago with a plate that needed a fifty-times light- 
filter, this was a long and tedious business, particularly 
in winter, when daylight was poor and did not last long. 
Panchromatic plates and light-filters are now admittedly 
necessary to picture-copying. Exposure and develop- 
ment are really no more difficult than formerly, as it 
was little or no use then to attempt to correct a wrongly 
exposed plate in development, and I find myself that 
better results are obtained by time-development in total 
darkness, than were possible with light of any kind to 
watch the progress of development. Ilford Panchro- 
matic plates, for instance, are so sensitive to all colors 
that no light of any kind can be used with them. 

The condition of pictures varies so much, that one 
often feels tempted to freshen them before attempting 
an exposure; but unless the photographer knows a good 
deal about pictures and the various mediums in which 
they are painted, he should do nothing beyond dusting 
them carefully, and even if he has a good knowledge of 
pictures he should take no step without the owner’s ex- 
press consent. One of the Burne-Jones masterpieces, 
“Chant d’Amour,” is said to have been totally ruined 
by a photographer to whom it was sent for reproduction. 
This operator, finding some parts were dead and others 
glossy, applied a preparation of oil to make it shine all 
over. He did not know that the picture was painted in 
tempera and not in oil-colors as he supposed. 

If a picture which has to be photographed is very dirty 
and smoky, and the owner does not object, sponging 
with clean water will do much to freshen it, but will 
often be insufficient to remove enough of the dirt, so 
that something more may be required. Nothing better 
can be used than a raw potato cut in two, one of the 
cut surfaces being rubbed gently over the picture. The 
frothy scum produced must be sponged off with clean 
water and the picture dried with a clean, soft cloth. 
The surface will then be dull in places and will need 
rubbing over with pure linseed-oil as prepared for artists, 
or, better still, poppy-oil. This must be applied care- 
fully with a clean, soft linen rag or absorbent cotton, and 
well rubbed in, the dullest places being gone over three 
or four times if necessary. The picture should then be 
ready for photographing. 

I have seen glycerin, olive-oil or vaseline recom- 
mended for freshening up oil-pictures ; but if I were the 
owner of a valuable picture that had been treated with 
any of the three, I should promptly claim damages from 
the man responsible. The glycerin would penetrate the 
minute cracks in the paint and reach the canvas at the 
back; then, always greedy for water, the glycerin would 
absorb damp from the air and provide a good culture- 
ground for mildew and mould. Olive-oil and vaseline 


being non-drying would always remain greasy, filter 
through the cracks and get to the canvas, so that no 
amount of washing would remove them. Even when 
linseed- or poppy-oil is used, the picture should be freed 
from the film of greasy dirt which forms, sooner or later, 
on any surface exposed to the polluted air of our towns. 
Unless this is taken off with soap and water, or raw 
potato, the oil applied will not dry properly and will re- 
main “ tacky.” Much patience is required in preparing 
a dull picture, as the oil must be rubbed in thoroughly. 

Sometimes, with pictures belonging to me, I have tried 
a rather risky experiment, but which has, so far, proved 
a great success and I believe has helped to preserve 
them. My method is to flood them with rather thin 
celluloid-varnish, just as one would a negative; but the 
surface must not be touched until the varnish is perfectly 
hard and dry, as the solvent goes right through the paint 
and makes it quite soft. It will, however, grow hard 
again as the varnish dries. This answers admirably 
with pictures that are cracked and scaling off the can- 
vas. The varnish goes through the paint, swells it, 
closes the cracks and cements the pigment to the can- 
vas. This same varnish is also excellent for watercolor- 
drawings, but I should hesitate to use it either for water 
or oil, unless the owner agreed to take all risk if any- 
thing went wrong. One well-known watercolor-artist 
uses it a great deal in his own work and looks upon it 
as a safeguard against mildew and mould. Such a var- 
nish should cure cases of “‘ bloom ” where a picture has 
been varnished and dried in a cold place, instead of a 
warm one, the varnish being white and almost opaque, 
instead of clear and transparent. Rubbing with lin- 
seed- or poppy-oil should be a cure; if not, the picture 
should go to a restorer and have the varnish removed. 

Sometimes an oil-picture, even a modern one, may 
have become very dark in places which were originally 
light, such as the sky, through absorption of sulphur 
from the atmosphere, particularly where lead pigments 
have been used. This can be put right by sponging the 
whole picture with dilute hydrogen peroxide which 
drives out the sulphur, re-oxidizes the pigment and re- 
stores the original color, without the least risk to the 
picture; but here again nothing should be done with- 
out the owner’s consent. One sometimes gets the “ im- 
possible’ to photograph. I remember an instance in 
Fred Walker’s “Mushroom-Gatherer,” a very dark picture 
of a man gathering mushrooms before dawn, the mush- 
rooms being the only touches of light in the composition. 
It had been begun in oil-color, part of which glistened 
and part was dead, then strips had been added on all 
four sides and painted in watercolor. Of course, as it 
was in both oil and watercolor, nothing could be done to 
the surface; but I managed, with patience, to get a very 
good copy of it. 

Copying pictures is very interesting and fascinating 
work, particularly if one has, as in my own case, been 
born and has lived among pictures all one’s life. 

Harold Baker in Photographic Scraps. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 
MONTHLY COMPETITION 


For Beginners Only 


Closing the last day of every month. Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 














Restrictions 


Aut Guild members are eligible in these competitions 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoro- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoro-ERra 
Monthly Competition for advanced workers still re- 
mains eligible in the Round Robin Guild Monthly Com- 
petition for beginners; but upon winning a prize in the 
Advanced Class, one cannot again participate in the 
Beginners’ Class. Of course, beginners are at liberty to 
enter the Advanced Class whenever they so desire. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00; Second Prize: Value $2.50; 
Third Prize: Value $1.50; Honorable Mention: Those 
whose work is worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is “‘General”; but only 
original prints are desired. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-ErA; or in 
books. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all mem- 
bers of the Round Robin Guild. Membership is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoro- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s nume, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or fiim, make. type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Exa, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoro-Era, full credit being given. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, very 
cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 





Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed Nov. 30, 1914 


First Prize: Warren R. Laity. 

Second Prize: O. Holmes. 

Third Prize: Elizabeth Wotkyne. 

Honorable Mention: F. A. Hasse, Carl Kattelmann, 
E. D. Leppert, C. Howard Schotofer. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: George S. Akasu, Edward L. 
Austen, Carlos N. Bushnell, M. C. Housman, Wm. .F. 
Lindstaedt, J. M. Richardson Lyeth, Charles D. Meser- 
vey, Mrs. Wilma B. McDeavitt, Louis R. Murray, 
Louise A. Patzke, James Slater, W. Stelcik, A. T. 
Tumbleson, L. F. Uhl, Cavett V. V. Turner, Elliott 
Hughes Wendell, Ralph B. Williamson, Sumner B. 
Young. 


Opinions Often Differ 


Editor PHotro-Era, Boston, Mass., 

Dear Sir: It is pleasant to read an appreciative 
comment on a picture and realize that it is exactly the 
truth, and what I think, but I could never have had the 
sense to say it. The comment on the first-prize out- 
door-portrait in November PHoro-Era thus impresses 
areader. It is not strange that the PHoro-Era jury 
awarded the first prize to this picture. It is about the 
perfection of what might be called home-photography 
as opposed to studio-photography. The composition 
and the background seem to be faultless. Then there 
is the everyday, home-like simplicity and naturalness 
of figure, gowns and expression — no gushing, no strain- 
ing nor artificial effort. This is the kind of picture to 
which one can revert. Its very simplicity and unpre- 
tentiousness are restful. 

The second-prize outdoor-portrait is also a beautiful 
type of photograph; but I cannot but differ from the 
jury’s third-prize award. This is an attractive pic- 
ture; but does it express in any such delightful and 
natural way asthe others did the outdoor spirit? The 
light on the dresses is soft and subdued, but the band 
in the hair and the flowers are harsh, as is also the 
background. Though an attractive picture, it does not 
seem to belong in the same class with the others. Why 
could not the jury have given this honorable mention 
and awarded the third-prize to “‘ Watching the Baby ” ? 
Surely, this is as deserving a prize as the other. There 
is a kindly, sunny home-air about the picture, a rare 
quality in photographs by either professionals or ama- 
teurs. Would it have injured the dignified art-standard 
of the jury, for once, to have given friendly recognition 
to so genial a picture ? 

That the art-juries so often pass by much that is most 
elaborate and talented from an art-standpoint, and 
select such genuine and refined pictures as those of the 
Gerhard Sisters, surely speaks much for their willing- 
ness to approve good photography. 

A Passing Comment by a Reader. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE BINGHAM 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is 
to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA 
and by personal correspondence. Membership is free to subscribers and all regular purchasers of the maga- 
zine sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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THE BROOK IN WINTER 


0. HOLMES 


SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


Masks 


Nor that the printing of pictures with a white border 
is always, or often, desirable, but it is sometimes neces- 
sary. If a print is to be mounted, the white line is sel- 
dom desirable, but it makes a more finished-looking 
print if left unmounted; and when small films are to be 
used for postcards, for example, it becomes a necessity. 

There is hardly anything that gives a more untidy 
and disreputable look to a print than an ill-cut mask. 
The sides must not only be equal and the angles right 
angles, but the edges must be straight, not curved, and 
the paper smooth, not fringed and uneven. 

The best surface I know of on which to cut masks is 
the film side of an old glass negative. It does not dull 
the cutting-implement quickly and it does not allow 
the paper to slip easily. The black paper that comes 
around developing-paper is excellent for making masks, 
as it is not too thick to cut easily and is impervious to 
light. 

"- good way is to cut a piece of this paper the size of the 


printing-frame to be used, then measure accurately the 
size of the picture desired, considering not only the size of 
the film, but also the size of the card, that the margins may 
be suitably spaced. Having determined the size of the 
opening, carefully measure off this space on the paper 
prepared and draw pencil-lines the whole length of the 
paper, not simply about the desired space, so that when 
a ruler is in place you will know where to start and fin- 
ish the cut. Use a ruler with a good metal edge and 
a knife that is very sharp, and cut firmly and accurately 
along the pencil-line. In order to have no little tuft of 
paper left in the corners, cut a little past the corner, and 
if any line of light shows there, take a piece of paper 
and paste over the crossing-lines, bringing its edge just 
to the corner. 

The Eastman Kodak Company furnishes so-called 
Mask-Charts that are a great convenience. They are 
ruled in eighth-inch squares and it is very easy to center 
and measure any opening. They have the added advan- 
tage of furnishing a guide for the accurate placing of 
the card in printing. When these are not used and the 
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film to be printed from is at all thick, it simplifies mat- 
ters to draw a pencil-line about the opening to indicate 
the proper location of the card. 

When many are to be printed from the same film, 
much time will be saved by attaching the mask to the 
glass of the frame and sticking the film in place over 
the opening by a very little glue in the corners. There 
is now on the market a “ Noslip ” mask having pockets 
at the corners into which the corners of the film may 
be fitted, but how securely they hold the film I do not 
know. 


Density and Enlarging 


Very often a negative which yields a pleasing print 
on P. O. P. does not enlarge satisfactorily without con- 
siderable dodging. The desirable degree of contrast 
for enlarging is much less than was formerly regarded 








WARREN R. LAITY 


as necessary for contact printing. This brings to light 
another of the several reasons for the popularity of 
gaslight papers. Tending slightly to increase the con- 
trasts of a negative, unless the special soft-working 
brands are chosen, the paper supplies the vigor that was 
formerly necessary in the negative for P. O. P. printing. 
In other words, a negative that is right for gaslight 
printing is right for enlarging, and that means a moder- 
ately thin negative with a long range of gradation and 
no great density in the highlights. Full exposure and 
care not to overdevelop furnish the means to the desired 
end; tank-development is to be preferred. 


‘< 


Contrast should be used sparingly, whether in line or 
in light, as an excess will make the result either spotty 
or diffuse —in short non-homogeneous. — Paul Lewis 
Anderson in Pictorial Landscape Photography. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to Guild Editor, PHoro-Era, 383 Boylston 
Street, Boston. If a personal reply is desired, a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 




















G. E. P. — For Mountain-Photography on an ama- 
teur scale there are several cameras that will do excel- 
lent work, a choice depending very much upon personal 
preference. Since you wish to work without a tripod, 
it may be assumed that you do not intend to do any 
telephoto or long-distance work with the single combina- 
tion of a doublet lens. This simplifies the choice con- 
siderably. 

Mountain-photography requires a large print to con- 
vey the spirit of grandeur, but of course small negatives 
may be printed by enlargement. However, a size 
smaller than 4x5 or 314 x51% is hardly to be advised. 
If you contemplate long tramps or climbs, roll-films or 
filmpacks will be found preferable to plates on the score 
of weight, so that you need never lack for plenty of 
sensitive material. 

An anastigmat lens is a good investment, for there is 
a quality in every picture made with one that it is at 
once discernible, and which, once seen, is always wanted. 
Any of the leading makes of anastigmat lenses are good, 
notably the Tessar, Goerz, Sylvar and Hekla. Your 
choice may well depend somewhat upon the camera 
chosen, as a much better price is often to be had upon 
a lens and camera together. 

Undoubtedly the most universally popular type of 
hand-camera is the Folding Pocket Kodak type, similar 
instruments also being found in the Ansco, Ica and Ensign 
lines. It is much used for mountain-work and will pro- 
duce good results. Another exceedingly compact type 
of instrument intended for 
filmpacks or glass plates is 
found in the Goerz Tenax, 
the Sylvar and the Ica 
Trix and Ideal. These 
cameras are so compact that 
even a 5x7 size is neither 
cumbersome nor heavy ; they 
ean be used successfully in 
the hand or for almost 
every purpose on a tripod, 
and will adapt themselves 
readily to long-focus lenses 
and telephoto-work. For a 
wide range of general work 
it is far better than any 
other type and equally good 
for mountain-photography. 

In making a choice it 
may be well first to decide 
whether roll-films or film- 
packs and plates are to be 
used, and then look carefully 
into the prices and features 
of the various instruments 
named which will most ap- 
peal to personal fancy. 

S. F. M. — Developing 
portrait-negatives is in- 
deed a matter for delicate 
treatment. Much informa- 
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tion will be found in an article entitled, ‘‘The Ideal 
Portrait-Negative,” by David J. Cook, in PHoro-Era 
for June, 1914. As to textbooks, the best are the 
various numbers of the Photo-Miniature, published at 
25 cents each, by Tennant & Ward, New York. 

Of course you know that flash-powders vary tre- 
mendously in illuminating capacity, as well as rapid- 
ity of combustion, and that the instructions for one 
powder may be entirely incorrect for another. Since 
you are using Victor Flash-Powder, you probably know 
that it is made in three grades: normal soft, and extra 
fast. The soft has the greatest illuminating-quality 
and makes virtually no smoke or report. It is relatively 
slow burning so that the resulting negative shows better 
modeling and roundness of the features with less con- 
trast and ghastliness of the highlights. Three grains 
of this powder will be sufficient for cabinet-portraits. 
Very likely this powder, used as suggested, would yield 
negatives better than those from which you sent prints. 

These negatives indicate faulty development, how- 
ever. Contrast caused by the concentrated nature of 
the light and its short duration is the thing to be 
avoided. Having made sure that the illumination of the 
sitter is well diffuse’, employ a soft-working developer. 
Metol is the king of flashlight developers. Use the 
formula of the plate-maker and avoid carrying develop- 
ment too far. Let it be too thin rather than too dense, 
for metol is very searching in the shadows, and a thin 
negative will print better than it looks. The ideal por- 
trait-negative is seldom, if ever, clear glass anywhere, 
and nowhere dense. Aim to give enough light for any 
portion of the picture in which detail is wanted and then 
develop only for the highest light. When that is seen 
through the glass side of the plate by reflected light, or 
even before in the case of a few plates, stop develop- 
ment. In printing, use the softest of portrait-papers. 

S. C. T. — Enlarging-Cyko is not a bromide but a 
gelatino-chloride paper of soft gradation fully equal in 
its effect to contact prints on Professional Cyko. Its 
speed is ten times faster than Soft Cyko and it may be 
had in Glossy, Studio and Platinum grades. 





C. HOWARD SCHOTOFER 
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Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return- 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Guild Editor, Paoro-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. Prints must bear 
the maker’s name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 




















B. T. B. — “Starting for a Walk” is an excellent 
home-portrait, the likeness of both man and child being 
excellent and the idea of the picture spontaneous and 
pleasing. ‘Lost in the Woods” is hardly a portrait, 
however, but ought to be none the less appreciated by 
those who know and love 
the child. Such little panels 
as these are seldom seen. 
It is a form of composition 
to which many home-sub- 
jects lend themselves. 
“Speeding ’’ has much to 
recommend it and would be 
materially improved were it 
so trimmed as to plumb the 
vertical lines of the houses 
and correct the effect caused 
by not holding the camera 
level. 

L. R. M. — As a composi- 
tion “ January ” lacks unity. 
It has two centers of in- 
terest in the larger trees, 
neither of which is subor- 
dinate to the other, nor 
properly spaced to become 
the chief object. The ren- 
dering of the snow is excel- 
lent, though perhaps slightly 
increased exposure would 
have brought out more de- 
tail in the tree-branches, 
rendering them less black. 

“The Poplar” is an in- 
teresting composition and 
well placed in the picture-space, yet so strong is the 
appeal of human interest, or an inanimate object suggest- 
ing human interest, that the house at the left attracts the 
eye immediately and is the chief center of interest. 
It is much too far to the left. The subject is one 
which requires color to subordinate the house to its 
true relative position. 

A. W. —“ Fishing the Gold-Fish,” we believe, is one 
of the best pictures you have entered in the PHoro-ERa 
contests for some time past. It is, of course, a genre- 
subject and not a portrait, but it is our firm belief that 
such subjects are often the best and most pleasing like- 
nesses, even if they do not qualify as portraits in the 
strictest sense. 

M. P.—‘“ Comrades” is pleasing in sentiment and 
would be greatly improved as a composition had the 
white paper notices on the tree been absent. Tech- 
nically, this subject is overexposed, resulting in solid 
black masses in dark objects and shadows. When a 
subject is so near, it requires two to four times the 
exposure of an average landscape. 125 second at F/4+ 
would have been none too much. A better print may 
be had by the use of Special Portrait Velox instead of 
the Regular; even Special Carbon or Special Velvet 


WAITING HIS CHANCE 





would give a longer scale of gradation and more detail 
in the white shirtwaist. Regular Carbon Velox is not 
at all suited to portraiture; in fact, it is best only for 
subjects requiring more than normal contrast, and the 
fault with your picture is that it has too much contrast 
already. 

F. A. H.— Your photographs of water through the 
trees are extremely interesting, but in making such 
negatives, and also in making the prints, it is desirable 
to take extreme care that the line of the water-level 
be horizontal. In the prints you have sent, the water 
appears to be running up hill. Perhaps a softer-work- 
ing paper would give more suggestion of receding planes 
in the distance of “ Along the Hudson in October.” 

J. P. J.— Your little graphic pictures are technically 
excellent, but they seem to lack a center of interest, and 
without some definite object to hold the attention the 
picture is hardly worth while. 





ELIZABETH B, WOTKYNE 


THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS’ CONTEST 


G. L. P.—In future competitions we suggest that 
your prints all be submitted without watercolor, as we 
cannot reproduce such prints in case they should win a 
prize or Honorable Mention. If we may offer a sugges- 
tion in passing regarding your coloring, it would be to 
the effect that the tendency is always toward too vivid 
colors. If you will make it your aim to suggest colors 
in your prints rather than exactly to produce them, you 
will find that the prints will be more realistic. Brilliant 
colors, such as the red in “ A Cozy Cottage,” must be 
used with extreme caution, the difficulty being to make 
them appear in the same plane as the rest of the pic- 
ture. If made too vivid, they appear much nearer. 

“The Bath ”’ is an interesting little subject and must 
certainly appeal to the parents of the child. Asa com- 
position it could be improved by trimming away about 
one-half inch of the background-space above the head. 

“* Day-Dreams ” has had none too much exposure and 
is strongly developed. A better result may be had by 
holding back the dark area back of the foreground and 
forcing the printing of the gown by shading the rest of 
the entire subject; or, if you prefer, local reduction 
may be applied to the gown; in its present condition 
it is far too white and lacking in detail. 








Exposure-Guide for February 








Calculated to give Full Shadow-detail, at Sea-level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of time in 
table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 4 of exposure in table. 








Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored | For other stops multiply by the 


buildi 


ngs, monuments, snow-scenes with trees in foreground. For use with 
Class 1 plates, stop F/8 or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see tables. | 


number in third column 








Hour ~ _ through Pugee | DM | Dak || Ra | U.S. | x1/4 
llam.to p.m.) 1/32 1/16 1g | 1/4 2 || F/5.6 |U.S.2 | x1/2 * 
10-11 a.m. and 1-2 p.m.| 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 2/3 F/6.3 | U.S.2.4| X 5/8 | 
9-10 a.M.and 2-3 p.m.| 1/16 1/8 4 | 1/2 1* F/7 |U.S.3 | x3/4 
8-9 a.m.and 3-4 p.m.) 1/5* 1/2* 1* 11/2* | 3* F/ll |U.S.8 | x2 




















The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds F/16 U.S. 16 x4 


are accurately marked. In case the results are not just what you want, use the 


tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the con- F/22 U. S. 32 x 8 


ditions under which one works. 


Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed 


uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by changing the stop. F/32 U.S. 64 X 16 


* These figures must be increased up to five times if light is inlined to be 
yellow or red. Latitude 60° N. multiply by 2; 55° X 2; 52° X 144; 30° x 3%. 




















number given for the class of subject. 
1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very dis- 


tant landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds; sunset- and sunrise-studies. 


1/2 Openlandscapes without foreground; 


open beach, harbor- and shipping-scenes ; 
yachts under sail; very light-colored 
objects; studies of dark clouds; snow- 
scenes with no dark objects; most tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


2 Landscapes with medium fore- 


ground ; landscapes in fog or mist; 
buildings showing both sunny and shady 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; persons, 
animals and moving objects at least thirty 
feet away from the camera. 


4 Landscapes with heavy foreground ; 


buildings or trees occupying most of 
the picture; brook-scenes with heavy 
foliage; shipping about the docks ; red- 
brick buildings and other dark objects ; 
groups outdoors in the shade. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 





SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 


8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very 
dark near objects, particularly when the 
image of the object nearly fills the plate 
and full shadow-detail is required. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

48 interiors not open to sky. Average 
indoor-portraits in well-lighted room, 
light surroundings. 


Example : 

The factors that determine correct exposure are, 
first, the strength of light ; second, the amount of 
light and dark in the subject; third, speed of 
plate or film ; fourth, the size of diaphragm used. 

To photograph an open landscape, without figures, in 
Feb., 2 to 3 P.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U.S. 4). In 
the table look for “ Hour,” and under the column 
headed “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 
1/12 second. If a smaller stop is used, for 
instance, F/16, then to calculate time of expo- 
sure multiply the average time given for the F/8 
stop by the number in the third column of 
“Table for Other Stops,” opposite the dia- : 
phragm chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 
4. Multiply 1/16X4=1/4. Hence, expo- 
sure will be 1/4 second. 

For other plates consult Table of Plate-Speeds. If 
a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the 
time given for average exposure, F'/8 Class 1, 
by the number of theclass. 1/16 X 1/2= 1/32. 
Hence, exposure will be 1/32 second. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 























Society or Title and Place Date Particulars of 
Wirkes-BaRRE CAMERA CiUB, 
Fourteenth Annual Exhibition, February 22 to 25 | The Secretary 


131 South Main Street, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCE AND ART, 
Photographic Section, 
Carnegie Institute, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 1 to 31 


Charles E. Beeson, 
19th Floor, Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Notes on the Use of Exposure-Meters 


For those who wish to use a meter that is accurate in 
all conditions, we can recommend both the Wynne and 
Watkins. Full directions for use are given with each 


outfit and the manipulation is very simple. An acti- 
nometer or exposure-meter is a very useful adjunct to 
one’s camera outfit, for it is so constructed that it 
measures the correct time of exposure under different 
conditions of light, speed of plate and size of stop used. 




















Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide 


Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. 


Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 


Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Red Seal 

Central Special 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 
Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 
Paget Extra Special Rapid 
Paget Ortho Extra Special Rapid 
Seed Color-Value 


Class 1,P.E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Imperial Non-Filter 
Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 


Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 
Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 
Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Class 11/4, P.E. 90,Wy. 180, Wa. 


Central Comet 

Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 
Defender Ortho 

Defender Ortho, N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho 

Seed L. Ortho 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P.E. 84,Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 
Class 2, P.E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro C 


Class 3, P. E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Hammer Fast 
Seed 23 
Wellington Landscape 
Stanley Commercial 
Ilford Chromatic 
[iford Empress 
Cramer Trichromatic 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 
Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8, P.E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Halation 
Ilford Ordinary 
Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Halftone 
Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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Warp Murr, the noted English photo-pictorialist, 
furnished the print for the cover this month. It is re- 
peated on page 64. The picture was taken last winter 
in the Swiss Alps, which are a favorite rendezvous of 
lovers of winter-sports — skiing, bobsleighing, curling, 
tobogganing, skating and ice-hockey, which nowhere in 
the world are practised with such enthusiasm as in 
Engadine, Grindelwald, Miirren and other favorable 
localities of Switzerland. Owing to the war, however, 
tourist-camerists from the belligerent countries, par- 
ticularly the English — including our friends, the 
Cadbys — will have to forego their annual visit to 
Switzerland this season. 

The element of sport is well suggested in this typical 
Swiss winter-scene, and the English skiing girl seems 
to be enjoying the invigorating exercise to the full. 
The composition is well balanced, the snow-area treated 
interestingly and the little figure placed felicitously. 
No data. 

Few cities in Germany possess a greater master in 
photographic portraiture than A. Gottheil, of Danzig, 
the capital city of West Prussia. His portrait of a 
German mother, the frontispiece, is impressive in its 
superb dignity and repose and its nicely balanced ar- 
rangement. The finely-modeled face and expressive 
hands are indicative of masterly skill in characteriza- 
tion — a trait which distinguishes the German school of 
portraiture from that of other countries. 

The group, page 56, is one of the finest achievements 
in photographic portraiture that it has been our pleasure 
to see. It exemplifies in a high degree that great de- 
sideratum of a group of two or more members, viz., the 
element of common interest. One might wish a little 
more room back of the clerk at the extreme left, if one 
chooses to be hypercritical; but a quoi bon? Sydney 
Allan, the analyst, has stated the case plainly and 
fairly, according the artist the praise that isdue him. 
No data for any Gottheil prints. 

The spirit of winter is fittingly personified by C. E. 
Kelsey’s merry little figure, page 62. The composition 
is delightfully spontaneous, well proportioned and tech- 
nically pleasing. The values are well preserved and a 
true wintry feeling pervades the entire picture. Data: 
5x7 Press Graflex; B. & L. Ie Tessar; 81-inch focus; 
at F/8; January, 1914, 4 p.m. ; sunshine ; 2 seconds; Paget 
Color-Plate with screen and filter; Rodinal; 5x7 Iris 
A print ; a transparency made from this negative, when 
placed with viewing-screen, produces a fine color-plate. 

H. C. Mann’s solid and effective manner of landscape- 
interpretation has been the object of warm approval 
several times in these pages. His pictures of early 
evening are cast in a serious vein and seem to invite 
contemplation. Data: 8x10 Century; Dagor No. 6; 
12-inch focus; B. & J. 3-times color-screen; Hammer 
N. H. Ortho; pyro. 

The quiet, unpretentious study of a woodland-brook, 
page 74, has been awaiting a convenient opportunity to 
be published, when, one day last autumn, it happened 
to fall from its place on the top of our desk to the floor. 
In recovering the print, we chanced to grasp it bottom 
side up, when suddenly we discovered that the brook 
had assumed the head and face of a rabbit. As the 
print lacked a title, we christened it ‘“‘ A Denizen of 
the Woods,” and as such present it to our readers. Itis 
interesting to note that the author of the picture had 


no hand in this, for he was genuinely astonished at our 
discovery. No data. 

In A. D. Brittingham’s “ An American Boy,” page 
75, our readers are viewing an uncommonly fine por- 
trait. Itis purely photographic in character, yet sug- 
gests a finely executed painting. The face is exceed- 
ingly round and plastic, due to admirable lighting and 
consistent lens-work, and the rest artistically subordi- 
nated, the face claiming our chief interest. Data: 
8x10 Century Camera; 1414-inch Verito Lens; used 
2415-inch back-lens at F/8; flashlight; small 14 tea- 
spoonful A. G. F. A. powder; Seed 30, Duratol; Angelo 

rint. 

‘ Mr. Anderson’s delightful treatise is concluded in this 
issue, and with it terminates the accompanying series 
of illustrations. Of these last two landscapes, ‘“‘ The 
Hillside” is particularly charming by reason of the 
poetic suggestion which permeates the subject through- 
out. The vibrating quality of the picture, the depth of 
perspective and the elusive contours of trees and shad- 
ows furnish adequate material for reflection. Data: 
“The Lonely Tree”; April 15, 6 p.m.; light, slightly 
cloudy ; Single Achromatic lens, maker unknown; stop, 
F/8; Ray-Filter, Cramer Isos III (5x); 1 second; 
Standard Orthonon; Edinol; Artura print for repro- 
duction. ‘ The Hillside ’’; no data. 


The Photo-Era Monthly Competition 


In “ Memories,” page 82, the artist — a professional 
practitioner — presents a striking theme that is filled 
with suggestion. The pose is dramatic, complete, 
somewhat after the manner of Sarah Bernhardt, whom, 
indeed, the model strongly resembles; the costume fit- 
tingly medieval and in harmony with the insignia of 
war, and the mute expression indicative of serious, 
solemn thought—a momentous calamity, or is it a 
strange foreboding ? — that only a vivid imagination 
can picture! The mind reflects on that which is already 
a sad reality or it may linger on what appears to be 
foreshadowed. Data: September, 4 p.M.; near window, 
good north light; 8 x 10 Century camera; 11%4-inch 
Spencer soft-focus lens; F/8; 44 second; Hammer Blue 
Label; pyro, tank; W. & C. Sepia Platinotype. 

The spirit of this particular competition has been 
carried out in an obviously practical way by Anson M. 
Titus in his “‘ Wild Cherries,” page 86. The design and 
the execution merit high praise. The practical side of 
this contest — the decorative application of photographic 
themes — should be studied carefully by workers desir- 
ous to exploit their own abilities, for book- and maga- 
zine-publishers are constantly in need of striking and 
tasteful designs of this character. Data: August, 1914; 
light, bright outside ; exposure made by light from north 
window; B. & L.-Zeiss Tessar, Series IIb, 5°4-inch 
focus; F/8; lsecond; 314 x 414 Standard Orthonon; 
pyro, tank ; contact print on cyko. 

Mrs. Cassidy’s artistic taste is well exemplified in the 
beautiful design, page 88, the utility of which is, per- 
haps, less apparent than in the case of the two other 
prize-winners. The originality and beauty of the 
arrangement are undeniable. Data: August; clear 
sun, 10 a.m.; Auto Graflex; Goerz Dagor; 814-inch 
focus; smallest stop; 14409 second; Seed L. Ortho; 
tank-development ; Velox print. 
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It is virtually understood that competitors appreci- 
ate the valuable aid accorded them by Guild-editor, 
Katherine Bingham, by suggesting, with a specimen of 
her admirable work, how the subject of a certain con- 
test is to be illustrated. So in the case of ‘ Flash- 
lights,” she supplied a copy of her charming genre, 
“‘Grandmother’s Wedding-Gown,” page 85. Besides 
the superb technical quality of the picture (including 
the unusually correct drawing of the figure), the rich 
effect of chiaroscuro and the perfectly transparent 
shadows, one admires the sweet sentiment of the 
model so beautifully expressed. Data: 8 x 10 Century 
camera; No. 7a Goerz Double Anastigmat, series I b; 
1644-inch focus; full aperture; Crown Flashlamp, in 
fireplace ; Seed 26x; pyro-metol ; W. & C. Japine print. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


WarreEN R. Larry bids fair to become a pictorialist 
of rank. He is capturing prizes in rapid succession 
and, with the acquisition of the third first prize, he will 
cease to strive for honors in the beginners’ class and try 
his fortune along with the advanced workers. His 
‘*Summer-Landscape” has solid merit, the shadow- 
dotted meadow with its winding brook, the stately 
elm, the distant woods and smiling sky — all constitute 
a delightfully picturesque and unconventional ensemble. 
“A bit off the top!” did some one exclaim? Yes; a 
generous half-inch trimmed away would produce a bet- 
ter-proportioned picture. Data: August, 8.30 a.m.; 
light, strong; Century, 8 x 10; Goerz Dagor; 814-inch 
focus; stop, F/11; 45 second; 4-times color-screen; 
plate, Central Comet; Duratol; print, Noko medium 
grade, redeveloped. 

Another picture of pronounced pictorial excellence is 
“The Brook in Winter,” page 90. Of great artistic im- 
portance is the treatment of the foreground in a land- 
scape, and this has been taken care of most admirably. 
The path in the snow running along the course of the 
curving brook is somewhat of a pictorial novelty and 
both have been managed with artistic discretion, which, 
indeed, is true of the entire landscape. This picture is 
a worthy achievement. Data: Feb. 14, 1914; a.m.; 
strong sunlight; Seneca triple convertible lens; stop, 
F/32; quick bulb-exposure; Standard 5 x 7 plate; de- 
veloped in tray with Seed’s Eiko-Hydro; Velvet Velox. 

The domestic episode, pictured on page 93, well de- 
served the camerist’s interest. Excellent judgment was 
shown in the choice of the watcher, as either a black or 
a white cat would not have lent itself so happily as the 
present model. Data: Nov. 10, 1914; good light; 
Eastman Speed-Film; B. & L. R.R. lens; 5-inch focus; 
stop, U.S. 4; '%5 second; 5 x 7 glossy enlargement. 

An excusable departure from the conventional is the 
sketchlike landscape-study on page 92. The effort is 
attractive and well balanced, but the clouds betray their 
artificial origin. If clouds are to be introduced into a 
black sky, it must be done with exceeding cleverness. 


Development in Quantities 


THE photographer who handles one or two plates at 
a time may well have an idea that plates cannot be de- 
veloped in large batches and at the same time justice 
be done to the exposures. This is, however, quite an 
erroneous idea, for the more plates are dealt with at one 
time the more deliberately they can be treated, the less 
they are handled, and there is less liability of staining 
or marking. Before tank-development was introduced 
I had large numbers of plates to deal with, very often 
as many as 400 per day, in sizes varying from 6 x 414 cen- 
timeters to 30 x 24 inches, and I developed all these in 








flat dishes in, I believe, the minimum of time, and the 
results were as good as if each one had been handled 
singly. My plan was a simple one: [ used large dishes 
capable of taking a 50 x 24 plate, and these were made 
with a wooden frame and a stout millboard bottom rab- 
beted in. They were lined with a canvas-like material 
and were varnished with asphaltum dissolved in benzole. 

The negatives had no tendency to slip upon this sur- 
face, yet they were easily picked up. The bottom of the 
dish was covered with exposed plates and a liberal quan- 
tity of diluted developer poured on. The dish was rocked 
until development was complete, the solution poured off, 
a good rinse given with plain water and a fairly strong 
hypo-solution poured on, six ounces to the pint, ensur- 
ing rapid fixing. When the negatives were thoroughly 
fixed, the hypo was returned to jar and the plates 
washed in two or three changes of water, being finally 
transferred to a washer consisting of a series of per- 
forated trays sliding into a casing, somewhat like a 
chest of drawers. By using two or more dishes no time 
was lost, as by the time the second batch was developed 
the first was fixed, and the hypo could be poured direct 
from one dish to the other. This method is particularly 
applicable to amateur work, as any odd sizes can be 
worked in. The developer used was ordinary pyro-soda 
diluted to at least half normal strength, with a three-per- 
cent solution of sulphite. This prevents the yellowness 
which so often appears when the developer is diluted 
with plain water. Cases of over- and underexposure 
are dealt with by reduction or intensification, as may be 
necessary, and this should always be done before drying, 
so that the batch can come out of the washer complete. 

Roll-films may, of course, be developed in the special 
tanks sold for the purpose, but the process is too slow 
to be adopted for quantities. On the other hand, I do 
not approve of the method used by some of the trade- 
houses; for this they use a large tank as deep as the 
longest film to be treated, and, putting a weight on the 
end of the band of film, hang it from a rod or clip at 
the top. This takes a large quantity of developer, and 
there is always the danger of it deteriorating by age and 
use and giving negatives of poor quality. To work this 
plan successfully, there should be some means of circu- 
lating the solution, so that evenness of action is assured. 
It takes a considerable amount of courage to throw 
away many gallons of developer, particularly at present 
prices, and there is always a tendency to overwork it 
with occasional strengthening, with the result that poor 
negatives are made, and the camera, the film and every- 
thing but the worn-out developer blamed. 

I have found a far better plan, and one taking but 
little longer, is to develop in an ordinary large dish with 
a roller in it, dragging the film to and fro until it is 
dense enough. If the work is important, fresh devel- 
oper can be used for each film, this, of course, being 
always necessary when using pyro-soda. A modification 
of the drum as used for kinematograph-films should 
answer well for very large quantities. The exposed 
films could be fastened on with drawing-pins, and could 
remain on the drum until they were fixed and washed. 
A drum 2 feet in diameter and 4 feet long would easily 
accommodate a dozen quarter-plate spools of twelve ex- 
posures each, and development and fixing should not take 
more than a quarter of an hour. 

The one temptation to be resisted in working upon a 
wholesale scale is to use worn-out developer. This is 
false economy, firstly, because the results obtained are 
not uniform, and, secondly, because of the extra length 
of time required for development. If your time is 


worth anything, it is worth far more than the cost of a 
fresh dose of developer. — “‘ Practicus,” in The British 
Journal of Photography. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 

















The Resourceful Press-Photographer 


Dwicut L. EtMEenporF, the well-known travel-lec- 
turer, told me of an annoying incident that occurred 
during a lecture-course in a large western city a few 
months ago. A certain sensational newspaper requested 
of Mr. Elmendorf’s manager permission to reproduce a 
few of the lecturer’s choicest lantern-slides in conjunc- 
tion with its review of one of the lectures. The request 
was politely but firmly refused. Nevertheless, the fol- 
lowing morning the paper in question contained a glow- 
ing account of the lecture accompanied by excellent 
reproductions of a number of Mr. Elmendorf’s finest 
pictures. 

It developed later that the newspaper's expert staff- 
photographer had surreptitiously photographed the 
coveted stereopticon-views with a small pocket-camera, 
giving an average exposure of sixty seconds, and then 
enlarging the results. He probably rested the camera 
on a railing or on the back of one of the seats; or he 
might have used one of several devices for clamping the 
camera to any convenient base, if, indeed, he did not 
make use of a tripod and work without being noticed. 
Trust a press-photographer invariably to get what he 
is after. 


Theory and Practice 


I was making a number of record-photographs of his- 
toric tombs in the Old Granary Burying-Ground, on a 
dark December afternoon, when a strolling amateur 
approached and took a lively interest in my doings. He 





IN THE OLD GRANARY BURYING-GROUND 


evidently took me for a novice and presently began to 
offer suggestions. ‘“ What! only one exposure for each 
subject? I always make two or three, varying the 
length of the exposure, and generally succeed in getting 
one good one. Excuse me; but how much time are 
you giving ? What! three seconds at F/16 at 





only three o’clock in the afternoon? That’s too much. 
I’ve just tested the light with my meter, and find that 
with a fast film one-quarter of a second is exactly right. 
Well, if you don’t lose them all, ’ll miss my guess.” 
I thanked him for his kindly advice and proceeded as I 
had begun, using stop F/16 throughout, but gave the 





last exposure four instead of three seconds. I was after 
detail, and got it. 


Calling His Bluff 


I wonpveER if the mail-order business can match the 
Publisher’s recent experience with an audacious im- 
postor? Last October PHoro-Era received a letter 
from a photographer in a small town in North Carolina, 
asking why he had not received a set of C Aurora Life- 
Studies, advertised in PHotro-ErRA, which he had ordered 
and paid for. After a hasty investigation the inquirer 
was informed that no such order had arrived at this 
office, and was requested to give particulars. Accord- 
ing to his reply, received promptly, he had sent an order 
for Set C Life-Studies, enclosing a $5.00 bill. Another 
investigation revealed no trace, whatever, and we so 
informed the insistent correspondent. His third letter 
stated that Set C had been received at last; but instead 
of the twenty prints called for, the portfolio contained 
but ten. He demanded the other ten by return-mail, 
otherwise — (here followed a threat). We informed 
the erring one that he must be mistaken, as we always 
sent these studies by express, and not by mail. We 
requested that he produce proof of delivery by the 
express-company, or cease annoying us. Then came a 
peremptory demand for the missing ten prints, accom- 
panied by some harsh words. Being sure of our ground, 
we informed the individual that we should lay the 
matter before the post-office inspector, on the ground 
that he was using the U. S. mails trying to obtain goods 
under false pretenses. We received by return mail from 
the fellow an humble apology — “ It was all a mistake, 
for us to forget it,” ete. 


Practical Amateurs 


THE participants in the two PHoro-Era competi- 
tions — one for advanced workers, including profes- 
sionals, and the other for beginners — are aware that 
the work which they submit must be entirely the prod- 
uct of their own efforts. They must select and compose 
the picture, expose and develop the plate and prepare 
the print, be the latter a contact one or an enlargement. 
Once in a while a print is received for the Beginners’ 
Competition which on inquiry proves to have been 
made only in part by the contestant, and, therefore, is 
not eligible, whatever artistic merit it may possess. 
Before entering prints for either PHoro-Era contest, 
would-be participants should carefully read the rules 
which are printed in every issue. 


Nature-Study 


Teacher: “If there are five flies on the dinner-table, 
and I kill one, how many remain?” Johnnie re- 
mains silent. Teacher: ‘‘ Please use your brain. Don’t 
you see that with the motion and noise I made in 
killing this one fly, the rest have all flown away? 
Now, how many are there on the table?” Johnnie: 
“ Four, ma’am.” Teacher : “ Four flies ? Oh, you stupid ! 
How can I ever make you understand?” Johnnie: 
“You see, while you’ve been talking, they’ve all come 
back.” 
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New Year Congratulations 


Ir is delightful the way our friends remember us at 
the threshold of every new year, 1915 in particular. 
From Greater Boston and every section of the Union, 
from Canada, from the distant Philippines and from 
war-choked Europe have come sincere wishes for 
Christmas and the New Year in varied forms of beau- 
tiful and artistic cards, folders and pictures. Among 
these hundreds of well-wishers were subscribers to 
Puoro-ERA, including a large number of noted profes- 
sionals (J. C. Strauss, Joe Knaffl, E. E. Doty, Harold A. 
Taylor, Pirie MacDonald, Homer J. Harden, Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Rau, Mr. and Mrs. Helmar Lerski, 
Grace Pearl Loehr, the Gerhard Sisters, the Goodlander 
Sisters, the Cadbys, E. O. Hoppé, F. J. Mortimer, among 
the many), pictorial workers and not a few PHoro-Era 
advertisers. 

To these, one and all, we herewith express our heart- 
felt gratitude, and hope most ardently that 1915 may 
prove a fortunate year and that this country may be 
spared the afflictions that have been imposed upon the 
countries of Europe. 


Women’s Federation, P. A. of A. 
Officers for 1915 


President, Maybelle D. Goodlander, 409 East Main 
Street, Muncie, Ind. 

First Vice-President, Clara Louise Hagins, 8 North 
State Street, Chicago. 

Second Vice-President, Sara F. T. Price, 7430 Sprague 
Street, Mt. Airy, Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Bayard Wotten, 94 Middle 
Street, Newberne, N. C. 

Press-Representative, Leslie Curtis, ‘“ Hazelwood,”’ 
Muncie, Ind. 


Chairmen of Sections 


Section 1, Hallie Elizabeth Wilson, Berlin, N. H. 

Section 2, Ella G. Ball, 119 College Avenue, Lan- 
easter, Pa. 

Section 3, Harriet Edna Conk, 1012 East McMullen 
Street, Cincinnati. 

Section 4, Elizabeth Schliepman, 369 Boyle Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

Section 5, Helen Francis, 612 Kansas Avenue, To- 
peka, Kans. 

Section 6, Gertrude E. Man, 145 Auditorium Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

Section 7, Margaret Craig, 817 West 23d Street, St. 
James Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The London Salon 


Ar a recent meeting of the members of the London 
Salon of Photography the Honorable Secretary was 
pleased to report that it would be unnecessary to make 
any call upon members towards the expenses of the last 
exhibition, and that the sum of £21 12s. 4d. has been 
sent as the Salon’s contribution to the Prince of Wales’ 
National Relief Fund. 


Gustav Cramer Memorial Fund 


WE do not recall a charitable movement in which the 
photographers of America were concerned that has 
caused such widespread interest as the Gustav Cramer 
Memorial cause. The idea is a popular one, because 
not only of the love and affeetion entertained for the 
man whose memory is to be perpetuated, but the man- 
ner in which this shall be done, viz., a free room and 
bed for a worthy patient in a St. Louis hospital. 

The committee in charge is desirous that every indi- 
vidual engaged in photography shall have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in this noble enterprise, and has 
suggested various forms of making donations. One 
which has been received with general approval is for 
the donor to devote the proceeds of a working-day’s 
business — the day to be May 20, 1915, the natal day of 
Gustav Cramer. This has been suggested as a pledge, 
and may be used as shown in the following form: 








A Pledge 


E. B. CORE, 
Sec.-Treas., Gustav Cramer, Memorial Fund, 
76 Landscape Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 

I agree to send at the close of business on 
May 20, 1915, a cheque equal to the gross amount 
of the orders. received in my establishment dur- 
ing that day as my contribution to the Gustav 
Cramer Memorial Fund. 


_ | RE eee eee : 
RIN Sse cccodeccens 




















There is no question that this method of contribution 
will appeal to every man and woman engaged in the 
photographic business, and that a large amount will be 
derived from this source. Of course, there are many 
who prefer to give a fixed sum, in proportion to their 
means, and others who cannot afford to contribute. The 
latter class will be glad to know that even one dollar 
from them will be accepted gladly, as it represents the 
limit of their pecuniary ability, but with not one whit 
less of affectionate remembrance of the man whom they 
knew as a kind and devoted friend. 


The Dangers of Flashlight-Work 


THERE is little that is new in flashlight-portraiture, 
except safe and portable apparatus, and these will be 
found in our advertising-pages. Thoughtless methods 
of using flashlight-equipments still continue, and to ob- 
viate accidents recourse may be had to fool-proof 
devices, of which several have been lately introduced. 

Our Guild-Editor, Katherine Bingham, herself one of 
the most skilled and experienced of American workers 
in any photographic department, including flashlight- 
work, has treated this particularly important subject 
most ably in her department this month. There is no 
flashlight-specialist who cannot find something of real 
benefit in this up-to-date article. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















AMERICAN PaGEANnTRY. By Ralph Davol. With 
many illustrations. 7x10 inches. Price, cloth, 
$2.50. Davol Publishing Company, Taunton, Mass. 


Whether the pageant is an ephemeral fad or a perma- 
nent acquisition to the arts, at least it has come to be a 
communal pastime of ever increasing popularity during 
the past decade. Scarcely a city of any considerable 
size in America has failed within that time to hold one 
of these festivals commemorative and descriptive of its 
early history. The pageant invites examination through 
many avenues of thought, and the writer of this book, 
having become particularly interested in the subject asa 
result of assignments as a newspaper-correspondent, has 
collected his notes and observations on its psychology, 
structural composition and various by-products. The 
book is one of inestimable value to municipal authori- 
ties, club- and society-officers who have the conduct of 
such events in charge. In addition to an intimate con- 
sideration of the technique of pageantry, including such 
practical matters as subject, site, committees, publicity, 
dialogue, costumes, music, dancing and presentation, 
there is a serious presentation of the philosophy of 
pageantry as one of the fine arts, as an educational 
factor, as a nursery of patriotism, as a moral agent and 
as a sociological influence. In other words, this volume 
is a much-needed handbook of the pageant, not for 
itself alone but for those many far-reaching influences 
without which it would be but pointless play. It is 
obvious that pageantry offers superb opportunities for 
photographic work of a high order, and although the 
many illustrations, chosen from a thousand subjects, are 
chiefly of a record character, they clearly indicate the 
possibilities and will prove of interest to any camerist. 


Unir Puorocrarny. By F. M. Steadman, Concord, 
N. H. Numerous illustrations. Octavo. Price, 
cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 


Realizing the irrational manner in which photo- 
graphic negative-making is now practised by the ma- 
jority of camerists, the author has made it virtually his 
life work to establish a scientific yet readily understood 
foundation for the study of light as it is daily observed 
in nature. The demand for home-portraiture in condi- 
tions unfamiliar to the photographer is increasing yearly, 
so that professional men are finding it more and more 
necessary to become adept in the technique of camera- 
work. Obviously under these ever varying conditions 
the actinic value of light can be “judged” with only 
approximate accuracy, and some sort of measurement is 
imperative, yet simple units of measurement for the 
chemical energy of light, the relative aperture of lens 
and the degree of sensitiveness of photographic emul- 
sions, which are the fundamental elements in photo- 
graphy, seem to be strangely lacking. These Mr. Stead- 
man has supplied in a complete, rational and simple 
system of photographic practice which he calls “ unit 
photography.” In our opinion this is the book of the 
year —in fact, the book of many years, and that it will 
do more to put the beginner on the straight road to 
successful camera-work than any volume that has yet 
come to our attention. Certainly it is indispensable to 


the studio-photographer who contemplates entering the 
field of home-portraiture. 

The simplicity and credibility of Mr. Steadman’s 
philosophy is well illustrated by the following extract 
from the preface : 

“ As a matter of record, the author desires to state 
that the idea of the unit of convergence or cone-unit 
came to him about the year 1895 while working at his 
business of home-portraiture, and was suggested by a 
plan to admit as nearly as possible the same volume of 
light from ordinary windows which in different homes 
varied greatly in width. It was conceived that by 
placing the subject so that the head should be in the 
room opposite one of the window-casings and at a dis- 
tance from the outside of the wall equal to the width of 
the window, the geometrical form of the beam of light 
illuminating the head would be the same, regardless of 
the width of the window and also of the thickness of 
the wall. On closing the window with a dark cloth 
from the level of the head down, and adjusting the 
window-shade so that the effective opening is square, 
this form is seen to be that defined by one-quarter of 
one side of a cube in its relation to the center of the 
cube, where the head is supposed to be located. This 
leaves the sky-intensity as the only variable element of 
the light-source. 

“From this idea came that of the rationality of con- 
sidering a convergent form as a fundamental element in 
the calculation of the photographic energy of light and 
lighted surfaces, and from these considerations the pres- 
ent system has resulted.” 


Photographing Projectiles 


THROUGH a «:markable advance in high-speed photo- 
graphy, the problem of photographing shells in actual 
flight has been solved. By means of this novel camera, 
military experts hope to reveal important secrets of 
ordnance. 

The camera used for this purpose differs from the 
ordinary one in two respects — size and shutter. It is 
almost four feet in height and equipped with the finest 
lens of two-inch diameter. 

The shutter is worked by an electric motor that 
makes several thousand revolutions a minute, and as the 
speed of the motor is capable of accurate adjustment, 
the operator can calculate the exact length of the ex- 
posure up to 15000 of a second. 

The information of the “smoke-ring”’ which follows 
the issuing of the projectile is clearly shown by means 
of this camera. The ring of gaseous smoke can be 
seen, obscuring the muzzle of the gun and rising rapidly 
upwards, almost before the shell appears. 

With this camera have been obtained views of mortar- 
shells in all positions up to the time they ceased their 
upward flight and started to descend. 

Army-officials hope, with the aid of this camera, to 
discover exactly what the modern high-power shell 
does when it plows its way through steel, From nega- 
tives showing pieces of a shell 15000 of a second after it 
has burst, it may be possible to find a way to make steel 
stronger by remedying defects in the hardening- and 
tempering-processes. 


Misplaced Anxiety 


Mrs. Clymer —“Good gracious! There goes our 
camera bouncing down the mountain!” 

Mr. Clymer —‘‘ Impossible, my dear; Jones has got it 
strapped to his back.” 

Mrs. Clymer — “ I know it; but he is bouncing down, 
too!” 
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The Highest Art of Photography 


For the swiftness of the aeroplane—just as for every 
other subject where speed and detail are factors— 
you need the 


Reaachy leuk Tins 


-TESSAR [ENS 
"MASTER OF SPEED AND LIGHT” 


Series Ic Tessar F:4.5 gives success under conditions that are ordinarily 
impossible in photography. The speed of the Ic Tessar is three or four 
times greater than ordinary lenses. This lens is, therefore, the ideal selection 
for speed cameras of the reflecting type. 


The Ic Tessar opens up a new field of possibilities in photography, such as 
exposures under weak lights or on dark days or ultra speed pictures such 
as athletic events, auto races, aeroplanes and the like. 

The IIb Tessar F:6.3 is a fast Anastigmat, particularly suitable for the 
ordinary type of compact hand cameras. It is 61% to 100% faster than the 
ordinary lens equipments, and in addition it is free from the troublesome 
defects, such as astigmatism, or lack of covering power in the corners, 
distortion, etc. The IIb Tessar, in connection with the well known Com- 
pound Shutter, transforms a compact hand camera into an instrument of 
wonderful precision. 

Our illustrated catalog and valuable information about photographic lenses 
will be sent on request. Speak to your dealer about Tessar lenses— you 
can try one on your camera. 


Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading Manufacturersin America of Stereo Prism Field Glasses, Projection Lanterns | Balopticons), 
Microscopes, Engineering Instruments, Ophthalmic Lenses and other high grade optical products. 
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When Ordering Goods Remember the PHotro-Era Guaranty 
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Pleasures of 
Photography 


are both broadened and deep- 
ened by showing your pictures 
with the 


Bausch [omb 
BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


You can make lantern slides from your nega- 
tives and thus project your pictures on the 
screen in large size. 


Enlarging is both easy and fascinating. Large 
prints can be rapidly made from small nega- 
tives. The Model B Balopticon with a set of 
lantern slide making and enlarging accessories 
makes it possible for you to do all these. 


The Home Balopticon with its new special 
Mazda lamp makes an ideal outfit for projec- 
tion of prints as well as slides. Price . $45 


$22 up 


Set of accessories for use with Model B for 
making lantern slides or enlargements . $18 


Write for our booklets on ‘‘Lantern Slide 
Making,’ ‘‘ Enlarging with Model B’’ and 
‘*The Home Balopticon.’’ 


Bausch £7 lomb Optical @. 

558 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Makers of the famous Tessar and Protar Lenses. 
Leading manufacturers in America of high-grade 
Optical Products. 


Model B for lantern slide projection 
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Dark Days 
Demand Speed 





This Lens Supplies It 


HE Heliar extends the pleasures of 

photography through the long winter 
months, making it a truly year-round 
pastime. 


It possesses great speed — the one essential 
for good results on dark winter days, when 
the actinic quality of the light is weakest. 


For home-portraiture it is supreme. Its 
high ek covering-power and flat field 
make it especially desirable for all indoor- 
work, as extremely rapid exposures are possi- 
ble without the necessity of stopping down. 


Write for our catalog and revised price-list. 


UOIGTLANDER & vOHN 


242-244 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Works: Brunswick, Germany 


Canadian Agents: Hupfeld, Ludecking & Co. 
Montreal, Canada 





Puoro-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL A. CADBY 




















No one can forget war-time who looks at photo- 
graphers’ show-cases. Every studio is busily exhibit- 
ing portraits of men in uniform. There are enormous 
enlargements, colored miniatures and every imaginable 
process is shown; but the subject is always the same. 
Each photographer offers some special attraction to 
military sitters, and we noticed that even Mr. Arbuth- 
not’s show-case in Bond Street displays a group of 
soldiers, under the notice which announces that men 
serving the colors can be photographed free of charge. 
And it is not only in the windows of professional pho- 
tographers that one meets soldiers, for London is thick 
with them just now, and the town seems khaki-colored 
by day and inky black by night. 





H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES R. SPEAIGHT 


The Prince of Wales, like every one else, was photo- 
graphed before he joined his regiment to go to the 
front. The new portrait of him in his Guards’ uniform 
was taken by Mr. R. Speaight, of Bond Street, and it 
has been popular, for the public has been very sympa- 
thetic towards and interested in the Prince’s getting his 
heart’s desire. It was rather characteristic of our royal 
family that the Prince went himself to Mr. Speaight’s 
studio. We believe that this is the first occasion on 
record when a king of England’s son has been photo- 
graphed in the studio of a professional photographer 
instead of in the Palace. 


This thoughtfulness was very like the king and 
queen, and we photographers know how much easier 
and more satisfactory it is to work in our own place. 

The queen was very decided in her choice of the 
proofs; she preferred one with a dark background, and 
yet she wanted a light effect. Here was a problem for 
Mr. Speaight, and the only solution was to have the 
dark background blocked out in the negative, with the 
result that the photograph now appears as if it had 
been taken against a white background. We believe 
that this is child’s play to a clever retoucher; but it 
seems to us an extremely delicate task. The outlines 
of a face, which the camera draws so gently, run very 
serious risks of having their subtle edge spoiled if it is 
to be touched by blocking out. 

The members of the royal family must have been 
thoroughly pleased with the Prince of Wales’ portrait ; 
for, as soon as they saw the proofs, Prince Albert was 
sent for a sitting, and we hear that Mr. Speaight has 
succeeded in getting a really fine portrait of him. 

Now that so many of our men who have served at the 
front are being given short leave home, all portrait- 
photographers have been busy again. Mr. Hoppé was 
telling us that the present rush is such a change after 
the early months of the war, when photography, like so 
many other things, had come to a standstill. We caught 
him yesterday between two sittings and saw some of 
his fine photogravure-work. This process of his, which 
gives a very faint, delicate color, is most attractive and 
remarkably suggestive of the colored mezzotints, which 
are now so valuable. Mr. Hoppé has bought Millais’ 
old house in South Kensington, and it is strange to 
think of a photographer working in Millais’ studio. If, 
perchance, the spirit of the master wandered back to 
his old haunts, we do not think that he would feel 
aggrieved to see Mr. Hoppé’s work on his walls; for, 
although it is achieved by the despised camera, it, too, 
is the work of a master. 

Mr. James McKissack’s one-man exhibition, at the 
Camera Club, also shows signs of the returning interest 
in photography. Not only has it been visited by an 
unusual lot of people, but the number of its sales is 
astonishing. It has almost come up to Mr. Thomas’ 
show of last year, and that was when people had in- 
terest and money to spare on photography. This is a 
matter for general congratulation ; for Mr. McKissack is 
generously letting half of the proceeds of all sales be 
given to one of the war-funds. Although he is not a 
member of the London Camera Club, this collection of 
his work (there are sixty-one frames) is exhibited free 
of charge, and no commission is charged on any of the 
sales. 

Viscount Maitland, a member of the club and a well- 
known photographer, has been the moving spirit in 
organizing the Sportsmen’s Battalion, the only organiza- 
tion which accepts recruits up to the age of forty-five. 
There is also posted up a list of members who have 
joined the Camera Club Unit, among whom are Douglas 
English, Hector Murchison, Colin Campbell and the 
secretary, Fairholm. 

Mr. Mortimer, of The Amateur Photographer, has 
been able to contribute $150 to the Prince of Wales’ 
Fund by the sales of copies of his picture, called “ The 
Empire’s Watchdogs,” which was exhibited at the last 
Salon. As he charged only a shilling a copy, a goodly 
number must have been sold. 

Londoners by now are quite accustomed to their City 
of Darkness at night and, as they are very fond of tell- 
ing one another, ‘“ It always used to be like this and not 
so very many years ago.” We are glad to hear that 
there is going to be some photographic record of the 
city’s abnormal night-time appearance. The photo- 
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graphs are to be made, we are told, with the consent of 
the Home Office and under the auspices of the lighting- 
or rather darkening-engineers. They will certainly be 
interesting records of London in war-time. 

Press-photographers have rejoiced lately. At last 
there has been one event that the censor has allowed 
them to photograph, namely, the king’s visit to the 
troops at the front, and every illustrated journal has 
been filled with the photographs. The most popular 
was one which shows the kings of England and Belgium 
watching a march pass, and the Prince of Wales standing 
in the background near some of the Indian princes. 

We had heard rumors of interesting developments in 
cameras which were to be introduced by Messrs. Hough- 
ton & Co., of Holborn. Thinking, perhaps, that these 
novelties would be brought out before Christmas, we 
made inquiries about them of one of the firm’s leading 
spirits, Mr. Perey Wright. However, the only answer 
obtainable from him was an enigmatic smile and the 
words, “ Nothing till after the war.” ‘ You might, at 
least, give us a hint,” we urged ; “the war may go on 
for years.” But he was obdurate, and all we could ex- 
tract from him was, “ We have more than one thing up 
our sleeve, but shall wait till the war is over.” 


Quarrel of the Kaiser and Edward VII 
Photographed 


Ir is said that Sir Herbert Tree, the noted English 
actor, possesses a remarkable photograph which he 
prizes highly. It was obtained by him in Hamburg in 
1909 from a prominent person who witnessed a quarrel 
between the late King Edward VII and the Kaiser, 
which the photograph depicts. The origin of the quar- 
rel is not divulged, but Mr. Basset, the London corre- 
spondent of the Petit Parisien, relates how he first saw 
this snapshot, “‘ taken five or six years ago, when King 
Edward VII irritated by certain underhand tricks on 
the part of his nephew, found it necessary to tell 
William II what he thought of him fairly sharply. 
The indiscreet photograph shows the end of the scene, 
that two sovereigns had been talking in a corner of the 
garden, and after a discussion, which seems to have 
been very heated, King Edward has turned brusquely 
away, called his dogs to heel and, obviously displeased, 
has refused to hear another word. The Kaiser, looking 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, is trying to detain 
him, his hands outstretched, in supplication. .. . I 
have never seen such a striking and prophetic picture.” 


A New Kodak Acid-Plant 


WHEN the war in Europe broke out, the photo- 
graphic world, notably the American photographic 
trade, was confronted with the problem of providing 
photographic chemicals, particularly acids, the chief 
supply of which has been of German origin. Supply- 
dealers were particularly at a loss for pyrogallic acid, 
used so widely to develop plates and films. Only a few 
of the many German manufacturers were producing this, 
for it is one of the most delicate chemicals to manufac- 
ture. At least a partial solution of this difficulty now 
presents itself in the recent purchase by the Eastman 
Kodak Company of the Eastern Chemical Works, Elm- 
wood, Conn., and the reported intention greatly to en- 
large the plant. A new method of manufacture perfected 
at Elmwood is, of course, somewhat secret, but by re- 
moval of a greater percentage of water than is the 
custom by European methods denser and more solid 
crystals are formed which are more readily handled and 
can be kept for a longer period. Moreover, they occupy 
much less space for a given weight. 


Lecture by Jno. W. Allison 


THERE are few men in the photo-supply business who 
possess a practical knowledge of photography which 
often proves a source of power. Mr. Jno. W. Allison, of 
New York City, is well known for his expert ability in 
every branch of the art-science. Recognized as an 
authority in color-photography, Mr. Allison was invited 
to deliver a lecture on this topic before the Boston Art 
Club December 17 last. Though exceedingly busy, he 
complied, and with his special Balopticon furnished 
brilliant, large-sized projections of Autochrome, Paget 
and Dufay color-plates, explaining the history of each 
process. He also displayed a large and varied collection 
of Polychromide prints, of which beautiful reproducing 
printing-process his firm has the sole American agency. 
Facsimile Polychromide reproductions represent the 
greatest advance in this difficult branch of color-printing, 
even connoisseurs finding it difficult to distinguish re- 
production from original, as the former duplicates the 
very brush-marks and any dust that may be lying on the 
surface of the picture. A large and brilliant audience 
attested its satisfaction at Mr. Allison’s illuminating 
talk. 


Edward H. Weston Wins a Grand Prize 


Epwarp H. Weston, of Tropica, Cal., whose photo- 
graphic work has appeared occasionally in PHoro-ERa. 
is receiving congratulations upon winning the Grand 
Prize at the recent convention of the Northwestern 
Photographers’ Association. One print of the collection, 
also exhibited at Atlanta last June, was one of the 
twelve pictures purchased by the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America for its exhibit at San Francisco. 
The Illinois College of Photography proudly claims 
Mr. Weston asa student in 1908. 


Frank Scott Clark Joins the Boston 
Art Club 


Frank Scott Ciark, of Detroit, enjoys a national 
reputation as a successful home-portrait photographer, 
the demands made upon his artistic skill coming fre- 
quently from patrons a long distance from his home- 
city. Some of his friends in Greater Boston, realizing 
that he frequently includes the Hub in his business- 
trips, proposed his name for membership in the Boston 
Art Club, and he was promptly elected, so that when- 
ever his engagements take him to Boston, he makes 
the Art Club his headquarters. 


Wilson’s Photographic Magazine 


Tuis, “ the oldest photographic magazine in Amer- 
ica,” willappear as The Photographic Journal of America 
beginning January, 1915, and the subscription-price 
will be reduced to $1.50. This is in line with the pub- 
lisher’s policy of broadening the scope of the magazine 
to make it of greater practical value to the professional 
and advanced amateur. The American Journal of Photo- 
graphy, PHoro—ERa, extends sincere good wishes for the 
success of the venture. 


One of Many 


Puoto-ErA, Boston, Mass. 

Have received set E of the Aurora Life-Studies. They 
reached, and in some cases exceeded, my expectations. 
Please send me sets D and C, for which find enclosed 
ten dollars. 

Yours respectfully, 
F. PRESSLER. 
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Latitude —Gradation — Uniformity 





These are the Foundation-Stones of 





Rexo Hard Rexo Matte 
Three Grades / Rexo Normal Three Surfaces ' Rexo Semi-Matte 
Rexo Soft | Rexo Glossy 


L . d REXO displays astonishing latitude both in exposure and 
atitude. development. It is a fact that REXO prints will stand a 
full minute and a half development without showing the slightest stain or fog. 
Think what this means to you. 


Gra da tion In a REXO print the highlights. and shadows blend 

* harmoniously through the full stage of tone-gradations 
from white to black, at the same time retaining perfect purity in the highlights, 
with detail and transparency in the shadows. 


Uniformity. 


up to the accepted standard of quality before a foot of paper is run. It is 


Every “run” ot REXO is made from a standardized 


emulsion. It is scientifically tested and must measure 


your assurance of uniform quality that will enable you to maintain the highest 
standard in your work. 


We recommend that you try REXO at our expense. 


SEND THE COUPON FOR A SAMPLE PACKAGE 
Give this new paper a trial. You will be more than satisfied with the results obtained. 
Rexo is being stocked rapidly by photo-supply 


dealers everywhere. 








BURKE & JAMES, Inc., Chicago. Dept. 4244. 


Manutactured and Guaranteed by Send me prepaid and without obligation, a sample 
package of REXO Paper. I am an Amateur-Pro- 





fessional Photographer. 
Burke 4 James Ix se 
242-244 E. Ontario St. "#?t, 4244 Ec ss ay ie ee 
CHICAGO 2h ARI Bice iiieste ace 
New York Office and Salesrooms, 225 Fifth Ave. ne RE nee Pee eae ee 























When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Che KINOGRAPH 


Motion-picture Camera 


or pleasure or profit. Strong, well built; takes standard size 
film, and is easy to operate, All for 


Fifty Dollars 


Equipped with F. 6 lens with focussing collar, @ Write for our 
pamphlet, containing an article on “The Financial Possibilities 
of Motion Photography.” You will find it profitable reading. 


Ly = nae ‘ 
Wavernl (Hicmal 
~ PHOTO-SALES-C ORPORATION- 
a 235 Fifth Avenue --New York. ints pa’ 
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Now is the time to use 


Intensive Plates 


Color-Photography 


WITH 


Autochrom 


Plates 


RENDER ABSOLUTELY TRUE RECORDS 


NATURAL COLORS 
SIMPLICITY ITSELF 


WE NOW HAVE A 


COMPLETE STOCK 


IN ALL SIZES 


Overexposure - Proof 


Every plate means a good negative. 
Can be developed with the 
regular developers. 


Standard List-Prices 


A trial-dozen sent postpaid on 
receipt of list-price. 


Send for circulars 


LUMIERE JOUGLA CO. 
75 Fifth Avenue New York 


~ LUMIERE JOUGLA CO. 
75 Fifth Avenue New York 

















PICTURE IT WITH THE 
STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


The Struss Pictorial Lens is designed to give a quality of 
image different from that obtainable by other lenses now on 
the market. It gives a quality of light and texture and 
renders a rather delicate line, without the sharp edges given 
by an anastigmat or rapid rectilinear lens, and without the 
flare of the single semi-achromatic and other soft-focus lenses. 





Made to order in the following focal lengths, aluminum mounted, iris diaphragm : 
F/5.5—9”" 12” 15” 18” 21” F/3—8” 10” 12” 14"(F/3.5) 16"(F/4) 
$14 $17 $22 $26 $30 $24 $28 $35 $40 $45 


Further particulars from KARL STRUSS, 5 W. 31st St., N. Y. 




















Puorto-Era the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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A Narrow Escape 


Tuis issue of PHotro-Era is somewhat late, owing to 
a disastrous fire in The Barta Press Building where 
Pxoro-Era is printed. Our entire supply of paper 
was destroyed, but happily the halftones and type-mat- 
ter for the entire February issue were preserved by 
the efficient work of the Protective Department. We 
trust, therefore, that the issue will give as much pleas- 
ure at this late day as we had intended it would afford 
our readers much earlier. 

The March issue is nearly ready for the press and 
with the codperation of our advertisers will appear 
promptly about February 20. 


Negatives Wanted 


To introduce Rexo, the new, rapid developing-paper, 
Burke & James, Inc., 242 East Ontario St., Chicago, de- 
size to obtain a quantity of negatives of unusual interest 
for making sample prints. For each acceptable nega- 
tive une gross of Rexo paper of corresponding size will 
be given. A sample print of each negative should be 
forwarded ; do not forward negatives unless the sample 
prints are approved and the negatives asked for. The 
utmost care must be taken in packing glass negatives 
for safe transit as responsibility for breakage must be 
assumed by the owner. ‘The paper will be forwarded 
prepaid upon acceptance of any negative. This is an 
offer which should interest every reader of PHoto-ERra, 
and of such good quality is Rexo paper that the pay- 
ment appears to be ample. 


Willoughby’s Bulletins 


THEsE bargain-lists, watched so carefully by many 
camera-users in all parts of the country, will hence- 
forth be issued more frequently on very light paper so 
as to be mailable in an ordinary envelope. The latest, 
No. 126, contains much of interest to professional and 
amateur alike. 


Watch for a Stolen Kodak 


THe Obrig Camera Company, New York City, ad- 
vises us that a used No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, 
bearing the serial number 1636A and fitted with a 
Goerz Dagor lens, was stolen from the store about 
Aug. 1,1914. If presented to any dealer for sale or 
exchange, the owner will appreciate being notified. 


Prohibition of German Lens-Exports 


Our German cotemporary, Photographische Industrie, 
in its issue of Dec. 9, 1914, is naturally much disturbed 
over the latest action of the Imperial government in 
prohibiting the export of all kinds of photographic 
lenses. Up to November 30 it was possible to ship to 
neutral countries lenses not exceeding 180 mm. (7 
inches) in focal length; but as such objectives found 
their way, through neutral territory, into hostile Rus- 
sia, where they were used for military purposes, the 
Imperial chancellor has issued a ban on the entire optical 
export-business, much to the detriment of the German 
lens-industry. 


Opal Glass for Enlarging 


TuE admirable article, “‘ A Simple Device for Making 
Enlargements,” by R. W. Dodson, published in Decem- 
ber Puoro-Era, has produced a large demand for the 
opal glass called for in the directions to construct the 
enlarging-apparatus, and in a short time — Mr. Dodson 
informs us —his entire stock of this commodity was 
exhausted. However, he has arranged for another sup- 
ply to meet the increased demand for this particular kind 
of opalescent glass, which comes from Germany, and 
which must not be confounded with similar kinds, par- 
ticularly porcelain plates. Persons interested to pro- 
cure the necessary glass, the price of which, because of 
the war is now 75 cents, may address Mr. Dodson at 107 
McCartney St., Easton, Pa. 


The A. & H. Twin-Arc 


To Allison & Hadaway, 235 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has come the distinction to furnish the Edison, 
Vitagraph, Lubin and other big motion-picture studios 
with a full complement of Panchroma Twin Arc-Lamps. 
This, the latest and most efficient portable arc, folds 
quickly and compactly into a handy carrying-case 
weighing only twenty pounds, and possesses the distinct 
advantage of being adapted to either direct or alternat- 
ing current by plugging into any lamp-socket. Motion- 
pictures or ordinary photographs can be made in private 
houses, hotels, restaurants, dance-halls or the subway 
without interference because of fire-laws or similar rea- 
sons; 8000 candle-power is attained with a current con- 
sumption of only 15 amperes at 100-120 volts. Both 
ares are fed automatically by the same solenoid, thus 
ensuring even feed. The light is rich in actinic quality, 
soft yet brilliant — the light of midday, and so per- 
fectly natural and not injurious or annoying to the 
eyes. The price is only $60. 


Knapp’s Pictorial Calendar 


Tue Annual Abreiss-Kalendar, or tear-off calendar, 
for 1915, issued by Wilhelm Knapp, at Halle on the 
Saale, Germany, and received in perfect order by us 
from the publisher, is remarkably attractive. It is a 
veritable symposium of pictorial outdoor life and scen- 
ery — pictures from the nation’s most artistic workers. 
The 128 halftone reproductions cover every phase of 
pictorial photography — summer-landscapes, wood-in- 
teriors, winter-landscapes, harbor-views, genres, animal- 
studies, etc., each picture being accompanied by the 
name and address of its maker. Most of the subjects 
are models of pictorial composition and constitute valu- 
able object-lessons for the student and the progressive 
worker. Together with the numerous printed sugges- 
tions and formule, Knapp’s tear-off calendar is a verita- 
ble text-book in photography and, hung in a convenient 
place, will perform a triple function of daily calendar, 
technical assistant and art-instructor. 

The price is low, indeed, for so attractive a pad- 
calendar, 2 Marks or 3 Marks (75 cents), including post- 
age. This amount forwarded to Wilhelm Knapp will, 
in all probability, yield a copy of the calendar despite 
the uncertainty of the mails consequent upon the war 
which affects German mails particularly. 
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Rexo Paper 


Ir has been our pleasure to test Rexo, the new, rapid 
developing-paper recently brought out by Burke & 
James, Inc., and it now becomes our duty to report the 
satisfaction it gave us. The surfaces, matte, semi- 
matte and glossy are excellent, and three grades — hard, 
normal and soft — provide a suitable medium for any 
printable negative. Great latitude in exposure and 
development are qualities well calculated to make in- 
stant appeal to beginners in photography, nor will they 
be despised by professionals and advanced amateurs. 
A Rexo print will stand extreme development without 
stain or fog and works well with any standard paper 
developer. The advertisement on another page includes 
a coupon entitling any reader of Pooro-Era to a gener- 
ous sample package prepaid and absolutely free of 
charge. Do not fail to make the most of this rare op- 
portunity at once. 


International Exposition of Photographic 
Arts and Industries 


At the 1914 Convention of the Photographic Dealers’ 
Association of America, held in Chicago last March, 
an attendance of more than 150 dealers from 35 states 
and representatives of more than 60-odd manufac- 
turers demonstrated the lack of space for a suitable 
display of the varied lines of merchandise, and this to- 
gether with the fact that the convention as a whole was 
such a pronounced success made it advisable to obtain 
larger quarters for the 1915 Convention. 

With this end in view arrangements have been made 
not only for the Third Annual Convention, but for the 
First Annual International Exposition of the Photo- 
graphic Arts and Industries, to be held at the New 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, March 27 to 
April 3, and open to the public from 11 a.m. to 11 P.M. 

The exposition will consist of exhibits of photographic 
apparatus and materials from all over the world, as well 
as merchandise closely allied thereto. Working-exhib- 
its will also be in continuous operation, thus giving an 
opportunity for the first time to see several of the proc- 
esses of manufacture. A general admission-fee of 50 
cents will be charged, and with a population of 7,000,000 
to draw from in New York City alone it is expected 
that the attendance will be large. At least 150,000 free 
tickets will also be distributed by dealers among their 
customers. 

Applications for exhibit-space should be made at once 
direct to the International Exposition of Photographic 
Arts and Industries, New Grand Central Palace, New 
York City, upon receipt of which diagrams of floor- 
space, contract-blanks, ete., will be furnished. 


The Intensive Plate 


THERE is little hope for the camerist who cannot 
guess correct exposure within twenty times, and to do 


that now means success. With the new Jougla Inten- 
sive plate the chief concern is to ensure ample exposure ; 
overexposure need not be feared up to twenty times 
normal. Although a rapid emulsion (F/111 Wynne, 
250 Watkins), it is thus seen to possess extreme lati- 
tude so that it adapts itself automatically to indoor- and 
outdoor-photography, reducing the percentage of fail- 
ures toa minimum. Our trials yielded excellent nega- 
tives of good gradation, fine grain, ample vigor and 
excellent printing-quality after development with a 
standard pyro formula. The exposures were fifteen 
times those indicated by a Wynne meter. With this 
plate shadow-detail is assured and it possesses non-hala- 
tion and orthochromatic qualities toa marked degree. 


The Dependable Flashlamp and Bag 


ALTHOUGH the conventional apparatus of this type is 
intended only for use on a standard, J. H. Smith & 
Sons Co. provides for its use in the hand as well. 
This is often convenient for holding high above the head 
in large interiors. A device of this sort, adaptable to 
so many different kinds of work, should form a part of 
every photographer’s equipment. It gives a soft yet 
strong illumination which cannot be had with flash- 
cartridges, 


Tessar Lenses for Motion-Picture Cameras 


THE Bausch & Lomb Optical Company has issued a 
revised edition of the circular H-d on the Ic Tessar 
lenses for motion-picture cameras. This circular is of 
particular interest to those who have tried to make 
large pictures of distant objects. The new rack and 
pinion mount, which is illustrated, takes lenses from 
2-inch up to 7!4-inch focus, giving various telephoto- 
effects. A postcard request directed to the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, 622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, 
N. Y., will bring you a copy. 


English Photo-Material for Germany 


ENGLAND, who is herself experiencing the conse- 
quences of her commercial war against Germany, is now 
trying by way of neutral countries to supply the Ger- 
man photographic market, as the direct trade of Eng- 
lish subjects with Germany is punishable with severe 
penalties. According to reports, it is intended to intro- 
duce English dryplates via Holland and Switzerland. 
In view of the circumstance that in England the fight 
against German products is being waged with all pos- 
sible vigor, it is necessary that in the interests of the 
German industry efforts be made to prevent the impor- 
tation of English manufactures. Besides, such impor- 
tations can be effected only through deception of the 
English authorities, which oblige the English manufac- 
turers to demand of their consignees abroad the assur- 
ance that the goods shall not be forwarded to Germany 
or Austria-Hungary. — Photographische Industrie. 


The Cirkut Camera and Its Uses 


Few cameras differing widely from conventional types 
have achieved great success, but the Cirkut Camera is 
a notable exception because it filled a definite need. 
Many are the applications of panoramic pictures to ad- 
vertising and record-work of every kind, and it takes 
the supreme place among scenic and group-photographs. 
The commercial photographer of to-day who does not 
include a Cirkut Camera in his outfit is neglecting al- 
most numberless opportunities to create new and profit- 
able business. Even the amateur camerist who desires 
to make his hobby pay for itself will find the new No. 5 
Cirkut Camera a lucrative investment. This compact 
instrument makes a picture 5 inches wide and any 
length up to 42 inches. 

The many possibilities of this interesting field of 
work are well set forth in a handsome brochure entitled 
“ The Cirkut Method,” just issued by the Century Cam- 
era Division of the Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. It is one of the best and cleverest pieces of 
printing which has come to our attention recently. A 
copy will be sent upon request to the above address. 


= 


THE art of a nation is the synthesis of its dominating 
thoughts. — Henry Havard. 
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